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| HUNTING 





PROSPECTS — 


N early October comes the transition from cub-hunting 
to more exciting sport. It often happens that some 
most enjoyable runs occur in this month when cub- 
hunting has reached its second stage. Most of the 
litters have been broken up by this time, and the 

cubs are stronger, older, and mo-e experienced. They know 
what is the meaning of the sound of the horn, the challenge 
of a hound, or the crack of the whip in the covert. 
The crowds of followers are still absent, and only a com- 
paratively small number of the residents in the neighbourhood 
and a few enthusiasts are to be seen by the covert-side. 
Riding across country is not possible in the sense in 
which the hard-riding division understand it. Prudence is 
forced even on the reckless by the blind state of the fences 
and by the ditches, choked more than ever this year with 
Juxuriant vegetation. In grazing countries the wire is still up. 
Even the most obliging farmers do not take it down till 
November. Nevertheless, we do occasionally have a chance at 
a rail; there are here and there possible places in the fences. 
It is for the good of hunting that we should jump as little as 
possible in October, for while beasts are in the fields gaps or 
broken rails are a serious matter. Nevertheless, it is not in 
human nature to resist the temptation to try what the new horse 
can do, to give the last importation from Ireland a chance to 
learn what English fences are like. But if we cannot ride to 
hounds, we can see them, fcr they will often be aliowed in the 
open. Hitherto we have only heard them in the woods, or 
caught a glimpse of the scurrying pack as they poured over the 
ride or flashed a few yards into a field. But in October, and 
especially with the ground as moist as it is this year, there is 
generally a scent on the grass. The lessons of autumn are not 
without their use in the winter; we learn a great deal about 
gates and lanes and byways which may help us later on to 
regain the pack when they have slipped us. We may, too, if we 
are very observant, learn something of the run of foxes. True, 
many hunting men learn nothing and remember nothing, and 
when they are lost (this happens to the best sometimes) they have 
no resource but to go home or to join the second horse men. 
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But what are the prospects of sport? In one sense that is 
a question no one can answer, for the reply depends on scent 
and climate, two things about which everyone can speculate and 
no one can dogmatise. If there is no scent we cannot hunt—if it 
freezes we must stay at home. That much is certain. Yet these 
are not the only questions of interest. We must make our 
preparations just as if good scent and favourable weather were a 
certainty. If, however, we are in doubt as to the pack with 
which we shall cast in our lot, we shall be able to form some 
ideas as to what use any particular hunt will make of iis 
opportunities. October is a capital month to make such 
observations. One of the most important things nowadays i: a 
good huntsman. The modern style of fox-hunting has, 
think, made the huntsman more important than ever to 1 i¢ 
sport So we can ask ourselves some questions about : :¢ 
huntsman’s methods. Do his hounds trust him and like hi 
Do they fly to his voice or only come when the whipper 
drive them? When they are drawing covert do the hou: ‘s 
respond to his cheer, working more eagerly as they hear 
voice encouraging them? Do the hounds draw well and ga 
as if they wished to find a fox, or do they slink about, avoid » 
the thick places, or even stringing at the heels of the huntsme °s 
horse? When they come out of covert do they come pouring : it 
like a river in spate and, swooping round, settle on the line, and 
then scatter off, or do they saunter forth slowly and stand a d 
stare about? Every moment’s delay in setting to work w! n 
a fox is away lessens the chance of a run. “I beg lea e 
to say,” said old Goosey, the famous Belvoir huntsman, “t! it 
the fox is a toddling animal,” and he is going on while hou: js 
linger. If the huntsman is slack the hounds will be slacker st 
If he is slow or undecided they will be slow and hovering. Suh 
a huntsman will make a bad scenting day out of a good ory 
as the clever man will often make a fine run with a poor sc 
A good huntsman makes good hounds, and good hounds help .o 
make straight-running foxes. We believe that in a slack hunt 
even the foxes share the prevailing vice and take to twisting or 
running short. Of course there are bad foxes which nothing cin 
cure. This must always be the case early in the season whe: 
coverts are small or where vixens are killed off and, as a con- 
sequence, cubs know no country. October is the time io 
make such observations, for undergrowth is thick. This tesis 
the drawing powers of hounds. There are beasts in the fields, 
and this shows what the huntsman is good for with a stained 
line. If we are not satisfied with our observations, then there is 
still time to go elsewhere for our sport. ‘It is not the country 
that brings them (z.¢., the hunting-folk), but the hounds and the 
men.” But if our huntsman is skilled and our hounds keen, 
then it remains for us to mount ourselves. In a grass country, 
at all events, the recipe is a simple one. ‘ Big horses, blood 
horses, and plenty of them.” If we cannot have a big stud, 
then few and good is better than many and indifferent. It is 
better to go home early with the memory of a run we have seen 
well than to stay out late to increase our remorse for sport we 
could not share as we wished. Thus, while no general predictions 
about sport are of much value, we can each make observations for 
ourselves, sure that if we have huntsmen, hounds, and toxes as 
they should be, there will be bright spots even in the worst 
season. There is one other point of importance. Hunting, as we 
know, rests on no legal basis, but only on general consent. Is 
that consent given as freely as ever? On the whole the answer 
must be favourable. A sport which cannot exist without invading 
a large number of private rights will always have difficulties to 
contend with. ‘These are much the same in all times, and those 
who study the history of fox-hunting know that even in the time 
which many consider the golden age there were serious obstacles 
to hunting. A man shot a fox before the Duke of Rutland’s 
pack, hounds were sometimes poisoned, and Masters warned off. 
It is curious to read in old writers speculations, in the very 
same words as we use nowadays, as to the probability of the 
continuance of fox-hunting as a sport. Yet the judicious 
expenditure of money and the genuine good feeling which underlies 
all the differences, social or political, in an English country 
neighbourhood, have overcome many difficulties and softened 
will be less 


ag 


some asperities. There found, we _ think, 
wire on the fences this year than last. Hunting has never 
rested on so wide a basis of popularity as now. Thus 


our hopes for a good season are strong, and when frost comes or 
scent is bad we can only say with old Charles Leadam of the 
Meynell, ‘‘ Ah, well, sir, it has all happened before! ” 
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PORTRAIT of the Duchess of Beaufort and her two 

daughters, the Ladies Blanche and Diana Somerset, 

appears on our first page. She is the daughter of 
William Harford, Esq., of Oldown, Tockington, and the widow 
of Baron Carlo de Tuyll. In 1895 she married the present 
Duke of Beaufort, whose country seats are Badminton House, 
Chippenham, and Llangattock Park, Breconshire. 
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and the reason is very simple. Dr. Leyds, in the 
now almost forgotten days of his popularity, went 
about with his pockets full of gold, and this metal 
perfectly magical in its effects in the way of producing 
ympathy. But the Generals, instead of giving, are asking, and 
ney seem in a fair way of discovering that frothy rhetoric is 
ne thing, substantial help another and a very different thing. 
\lready our contemporaries on the other side of the Channel 
ave begun to reckon that the £3,000,000 given by England 
orks out at about £100 a family, and a small farmer who has 
his sum at his disposal at all events is not qualified for the work- 
house. So in the end, when the Boer Generals come to measure 
the friendship of Frenchmen and Germans, not by what is said 
in the papers, but by the extent of the subscriptions, it may be 
assumed that they will receive a lesson in human nature. 


HE Boer Generals are finding the Continent a very 
| different place from what it proved to be to Dr. Leyds, 


The coal strike in America is a very serious social difficulty. 
It is also not without its significance for us; but it arises from a 
more unsound social order there than could give birth to any labour 
trouble in this country. The United States swallows vast numbers 
of foreign elements, but it does not digest them quite fast enough. 
Whole tribes of immigrants of one class become ill-paid workers 
inasingle line of employment. In this case the trouble comes from 
tens of thousands of Central European Slavs, Austro-Germans, 
and Croats, all of whom have become coal-miners. They are 
quite aloof from the body of United States citizens, and become 
at last a poor, terribly hard-worked, under-paid, ignorant body, 
who only know how to “ get”’ coal, nothing else. They become 
discontented, are organised as aliens of low intelligence often 
are, can live upon almost nothing, and when they go on strike, 
enter into it as if it were private war. They shoot, blow up 
railways with dynamite, and generally make civil control 
almost impossible. In America it is inconceivable that 
Americans born will ever become regular colliers; but if 
the white alien will not work, they have always a field of 
labour which is inexhaustible. East Indian colliers can be had 
in any number, and it is India, with its vast surplus population 
of men of Aryan blood, which may ultimately supply the mere 
manual labour of the United States. 





Our country roads are being much threatened just now, and 
probably will be even more so as the gradual revolution of traffic 
nears achievement. That is to say, the horse is in the way of 
being supplanted by steam and other motive power. One menace 
is that the grassy strip on either side should be utilised for the 
lines of tramways and light railways. Undoubtedly the latter 
are likely to be built in greater numbers than ever was the case 
before, and the question is whether they should be run in the 
middle of the road or along the hedge-side. Many of us would 
greatly regret the complete destruction of the grassy strips. 
Already in the shires complaint is made that the country lane is 
treated virtually as a city street, and it is very inconvenient to 
horsemen that the broad turfy margins, which make such excel- 
lent going for a tired nag, are to be removed. It would be 
worse still if their place was taken by the lines ofa light railway. 
Yet the idea of running the latter across country after the 
manner of the main lines is being abandoned; it is felt that to be 
of real use they must be on the highway. 





Another proposal is that wayside trees should be cut down. 
Our contributor, Mr. McConnell, briefly refers to it in his lament 
over the lateness and badness of the harvest. From a cultivator’s 
point of view the tree extracts too much plant food from the soil 
for all the good it does, while the fastidious traveller says the 
mud lies too long in its shadows. Something there no doubt is 
in these contentions, but on the other side there is more. Way- 
side tre's give a pleasant sylvan appearance to the country, and 
they also break the force of storms that would otherwise beat 
equally on growing crops and livestock; in hot summers, too, 
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they afford welcome shelter to both men and animals. A 


considerable number of our local bodies, nevertheless, appear to 


look upon the demolition of the trees without disfavour, Their 
ideal road appears to be one devoid of trees with a tramway 
line at the edge and, of course, no wild hedgerows as there are 


at present, but brick or stone walls instead. 








The latest balloon accident of which we hear from France 
appears to speak of most blameworthy carelessness. M. de 
Bradsky was a Hungarian, and a clever man who for some time 
past had been trying to perfect a steerable balloon or airship, no 
doubt suggested by that of M. Santos-Dumont. An ascent was 
made from the Aerostatic Park at Vaugirard, and the intention 
was to steer to Isay. The wind, however, proved too strong for the 
motive power, and the balloon, instead of going the way contem- 
plated, drifted towards Montmartre. So far nothing occurred 
except what we had a right to expect. The inventor could not 
be certain that his steering apparatus was good enough until he 
tried it in the open air. But the accident arose from no flaw in 
that quarter. It must have been due to a weakness in the 
attachment of the car to the balloon, for this gave way, and while 
the balloon floated off into regions unknown, the car and its 
unfortunate occupants came dashing tothe ground. Now it seems 
to be a very plain inference that this was in the nature of a 
preventable accident; these couplings, whatever made of, ought 
to have been seen to in the machine-room. 





A very interesting discovery has just been made near 
Marlow. It appears to be the original quarry whence the men 
of the late Stone Age, living on the Chiltern Hills, got the flints 
to make their knives and weapons. In it was found, among other 
relics of the old workers, a pick of stag’s antlers, used by the 
prehistoric miner in making his gallery. This seems an exact 
parallel of the curious discoveries made in the extensive flint 
mines of the same race near Brandon. The site was called 
locally ‘‘Grime’s Graves,” and consisted of a number of holes or 
pits sunk in the ground, like the old workings for gold in 
Rhodesia. It was found that these Norfolk pits were also made 
by miners, but in search of something which, to a primitive age, 
was far more precious than gold—clear and large flints, the ready- 
made material for cutlery chipped from stone. These ancient 
workers had quite as keen an instinct for finding the best bed 
of flint as a modern prospector has for a bed of gold-bearing 
quartz, and somehow found out that about 3oft. below the 
surface there was a bed of the largest silicious pebbles in England. 
They therefore sunk the “graves” and ran galleries from them. 
In these galleries were found not only the flints they had dug, 
but rough lamps, cut in chalk, for them to see by, and the picks 
which they had used to work with. As in the case of the newly- 
found workings in Buckinghamshire, the implemerts were all 
made of deers-horn; and it was noted that these old antler tools 
are exactly the same shape as the picks of wood and iron used in 
the flint quarries of Brandon to-day. 





The Director of the Natural History Museum takes a very 
wide view of the range of subjects which should be represented 
in the public part of that delightful State institution. Among 
other new matters dealt with isthe great and interesting addition 
to the fauna of the world made by the various domesticated 
breeds of cattle, horses, sheep, dogs, and stock generally. Their 
types are permanent so long as the ws humana goes on looking 
after them, and their perfection and maintenance is an object of 
solicitude to whole nations. In somecases, when taste changes, 
as in the case of dogs, a breed may be lost; and the preservation 
of relics of the type is a matter of considerable human interest. 
At ihe same time, it is difficult to stuff many of these creatures, 
especially horses and cattle. An alternative has been found by 
placing carefully-modelled statuettes of various breeds of horses 
and cattle in the cases. Others are represented by very well- 
stuffed specimens, generally in the case of animals not too 
familiar. There is, for instance, a splendid Spanish fighting bull. 
These bulls are of quite a different class to the long-horned 
common Spanish cattle. They are small black, active, highly- 
bred creatures, almost the same as a Jersey bull; and it is 
believed that they and the Jerseys are representatives of the 
same old Mediterranean breed of small cattle traces of which 
can be found back to very remote antiquity. Some survive in 
the South of France. 





Every humane person is very sorry for the Reservists who 
have tried to find employment and have not succeeded, but 
“demonstrations”? of the kind addressed by Mr. Bartholomew 
(late of the 4th Hussars) at Hyde Park on Sunday last are not 
likely to effect any good purpose. When “a fairly large pro- 
cession, headed by a band” cannot gather together a crowd of 
more than 1,00) to 1,500 persons, it appears to be fairly plain that 
the great heart of England is not beating in sympathy. This is 
partly because the Reservists, or their spokesmen, ask too much, 
tor the claim for “ preference of employment in all Government 
contracts” ison the verge ofextortion. But the want of sympathy 
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is also caused, in no small measure, by the knowledge that steady 
men who have served their time have had the opportunity of 
coming back in good circumstances. The writer, not much in the 
habit of meeting Reservists, knows of one who sent back £50 to 
his father and returned with plenty of money, and of another 
who banked £200 during the war. The latter was an officer’s 
servant, the former simply a trooper of mounted infantry. 





We would not, of course, suggest for one moment that 
employment should not be found for discharged soldiers 
where that is possible without displacing a civilian already 
in occupation, or that there are not many kinds of posts 
for which the ex-soldier is better qualified than the un- 
disciplined man. But we deplore exaggeration either of the 
present misery of Reservists or of the nature of their claims. 
Probably the best cure for the evil, more or less inseparable 
from the end of a great war, is to be found in the suggestion 
made by Lieutenant-General Sir E. Y. Brabant in the Monthly 
Review. It is simply that rejoining the Army after discharge 
should be made as easy as it is inthe Navy. As matters are, a 
man takes his discharge and his deferred pay, has a regrettable 
but very natural fling at the end of a long period of disciplined 
life, finds himself on his beam ends, and cannot re-enlist. If 
re-enlistment were open to him, he would probably take the 
opportunity, and become that valuable thing in a regiment, a 
veteran who has seen service and has no desire to try civil life 
again. 

General Brabant is very strong, too, on the necessity of 
teaching the lesson of consideration for horses to officers and 
menalike. ‘ Very few officers seemed to know the necessity for 
off-saddling their horses whenever they had an opportunity, if 
only for half-an-hour, It is customary in South Africa, when 
riding long distances, to off-saddle every two hours, and 
encourage the horses to have a roll, which seems to have a 
wonderfully refreshing effect on the animals. I remember 
talking to an old farmer whose loyalty was above suspicion and 
whose homestead was frequently visited by patrols. He remarked 
that he did not wonder that the Boer horses outmarched ours 
and were in better condition. 1 asked him why he said so. He 
then told me that it was a common thing for a patrol to come to 
his place, and on asking the officer in charge to come in and have 
a cup of coffee, he never thought of dismounting his men ; or, if 
he did, of telling them to take the saddles off their horses; yet 
he would frequently stay for an hour or more, going on eventu- 
ally with horses unrefreshed and probably thirsty.” 

Rifle-shooting as a winter pastime for working-men is a 
suggestion of Lord Roberts's that we hope will be widely acted 
upon during the present winter. There is a society, of which 
General Lance is chairman of committee, for advancing the 
formation of miniature rifle-clubs intended for the purpose, and no 
difficulty should be experienced in establishing them. A hall or 
room 4oft. long is required, and £15 will be sufficient to purchase 
all the apparatus required, while tke club may be started 
on so small a sum as £5 if the apparatus be dispensed with. 
In fact, we are by no means certain that the end could not be 
attained by private enterprise. Even at a club there isa prcfit 
on the sale of ammunition, anda slight increase of this would be 
enough to make it worth a man’s while to start a rifle-gallery 
on his own account. The main thing is to foster a spirit of 
emulation among workmen, so that they could have matches 
and tournaments, as they have in such pastimes as golf 
outdoors and draughts within. To provide facilities for shooting 
is the essential first step. 





Irish hunting will be in full swing before the end of the 
month. Some packs—considering that it is a late season, and 
that in most districts the fences are stil! very blind —begun 
very early, the Duhallows to wit, who started the regular season 
on October 7th. To-day (the 18th) will be the opening day of 
several packs of foxhounds, and the noted Ward Union stag- 
hounds have their initial meet- of the season to-day at ‘ The 
Ward.” This well-known and favourite pack comes into 
action under very rosy auspices. Mr. Percy Maynard retains 
command, having for his aides-de-camp Jim and Charlie 
Brindley. The pack has been considerably strengthened by 
eight couples of young hounds, half of which came from the 
Royal Buckhounds on their dispersal. At a largely-attended 
meeting of the members of the hunt and the owners and farmers 
of the hunt district it was unanimously resolved that all wire in 
the country hunted over should be removed between November rst 
and May ist, to be replaced at the expense of the hunt. This 
will be a great boon to those “who hunt with the Wards,” a 
pack poor Whyte- Melville loved to eulogise. 


There have been protests in parts of Scotland against the 
harvest festivals now being held all over the country to return 
thanks and praise for the safe ingathering of the corn. To some 
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of the farming communities this has been most distasteful, 
considering the thousands of pounds worth of produce that in 
many parts of Scotland is still lying in the fields, or for the 
matter of that still standing, as not being fit to reap, though 
farmers for the most part are cutting even the unripe produce 
now to serve as fodder. The farmer argues that those in authority 
have either a very small sympathy with him or else betray 4 
woeful lack of knowledge of the real state of affairs, and that the 
harvest festival is becoming a mere matter of form without reason 
or sincerity. 


The country children are going to have a bit of rather hard 
luck this year. It is a great season for all the berries (we had 
letter from a Scottish correspondent speaking of the wonderful 
juxuriant growth of the rowan-berry crop), but it has been 
season, as we all know, to our cost, of very little sun. As 
natural consequence, the blackberries show but little sign 
becoming anything better than red berries. They have had ro 
sun to ripen them, and the children will suffer the saJ 
disappointment of seeing a grand potential crop going to was’ - 
as the autumn turns to winter. Blackberry jam will be at 
premium. 





The pheasants seem to be doing very well this season. It 
good in a year when most game prospects, and some realisation 
are not very bright, to be able to point out a pleasant exceptio: 
The hand-reared birds have done better than usual—that is tl 
general verdict. Of course there has not yet been any shootin 
of pheasants on a considerable scale. Besides the fact that th» 
birds themselves are rather backward, the leaf is clinging to t! 
tree (indeed, has not yet turned in colour) in a way that mak 
coverts far too dense for satisfactory shooting. The wi 
pheasants have not done well—the cold and wet spring was tc 
severe for them—but the wild birds are so insignificant in number 
compared with the hand-reared, that they hardly enter into th 
count. 


A MAGIC GARDEN. 
Red are her walls and grey, 
Girded with ivy and bloom ; 
There wandereth many a lay 
Through her vew and her cloistered glooin. 


Girded with ivy and bloom, 
‘Tasselled with dew are ker trees, 
Through her yew and her cloistered gloom 
Ruffles a magic breeze. 
Tasseiled with dew are her trees, 
Wrapt in their lichen fur, 
Ruffles a magic breeze 
Of sandal and cassia and myrrh. 
Wrapt in their lichen fur 
There are long sweet vistaed glades, 
Of sandal and cassia and myrrh, 
With sun and with restless shades. 


There are long sweet vistaed glades, 
There wandereth many a fay; 
With sun and with restless shades 
Red are her walls and grey. 
H. Norron. 


A conference, which should prove of much value to Ireland, 
will be held at the Cork International Exhibition on the 22nd 
and 23rdinst. The purpose of this conference is to consider and 
invite discussion on the various elements of industrial develop- 
ment which exist in Ireland and are capable of furtherance. 
Amongst the subjects which will be discussed will be the transit 
problem, the peat industry, milling industry, water power of 
Ireland, etc. All of these are burning questions to Ireland, but 
particularly (without meaning a joke) the subject of peat utilisation. 
With a fifth of the country under bogs there is a vast mine of 
undeveloped wealth to be worked up into fuel and other products, 
while at the same time thousands of acres would be made 
available for the growth of crops. The enormous amount of 
power which runs aimlessly to the sea year after year in the fine 
rivers of Ireland is also a very important matter, which deeply 
concerns the welfare of the Green Isle. 


The War Office has undoubtediy realised the fact that for 
South African purposes at least the mounted arm of the Service 
is the more efficient. We hear of two experimental horse- 


_ breeding farms, at least, already established in South Africa by 


the Government. At the same time it is satisfactory to learn 
that recruiting for the cavalry has been peculiarly successful of 
late at home, although recruits do not come in as could be 
wished for the marching regiments. It is announced that for 
the present all cavalry regiments in South Africa are to be 
maintained at a strength of 700 in all. 





Next to mobility, invisibility seems the great military need 
of the day. We have put our men into the colour of dust; we 
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{hen painted our cannon and the very buttons of the men’s coats 
the all-pervading khaki. It was wonderfully successtul, too. 
\len retiring on their main force came within thirty yards of their 
supports, lying in thin grass, without noticing them. But khaki 
is by no means the colour of the ordinary English and Central 
European landscape, as it is of the South African veldt. Evidence 
f this is that nearly all our birds and animals which have more 
r less protective colouring are not khaki at all, except to some 
‘tent the hare. They are broken-coloured, whether partridge, 
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pheasant, grouse, or ptarmigan. Nearly all our birds which 
squat for protection, such as young plovers, terns, gulls, and 
others, are broken-coloured, too. So our artillerymen at 
Aldershot were probably well advised in trying an experiment 
there last week, by painting guns in daubs and streaks, for 
purposes of concealment. The primary colours, blue, red, 
and yellow, were used, as this was not an attempt at colour 
protection at a short distance. At 1,oooyds. these guns were 
quite invisible. 








BROOK 


OST men, on their return 
} from hunting, will tell us ws 
where the hounds ran to, < 
the length of the chase, 
and whether it was fast or 
nw. But of the fences they say 
thing. Either they have jumped 
*m much as the obstacles came, or 
-y have shirked. In the first case 
e hedges and ditches are a matter 
course; in the second we none ot 
talk more than we can help about 
hat we have not done. But if there 
a brook in the line, more particularly 
ii it be historic like the Rosy in 
|‘erkshire, the Chearsley in the Bicester, 
aud the Whissendine, Stonton, Smite, 
or Swift in Leicestershire, and if we 
have jumped over it successfully, we 
can scarcely help alluding to the feat, 
or hoping that someone else will do so. 
\Vhether itis the splash we make as we 
fail in, or the unpleasant look of ten 
or twelve feet of yellow muddy water, 
there is no doubt that the credit that 
attaches to successful water jumping is 
much greater than the danger incurred 
by attempting it. On the whole, I should 
think that fewer serious accidents happen 
at brooks than at any other kind of a Kear 
obstacle. ‘ True,” the cynic may say, 
“because fewer men try to jump 
over them.” Horses dislike water 
very often, and their aversion to it is reasonable, for we 
think horses are more often hurt or stunned in leaping, or 
failing to leap, a brook than at any other kind of jump. 

It has been said that thorough-bred horses dislike water 
jumping more than others, but, be this as it may, when they 
consent to try they are the best and safest at it. The speed to 
which they can attain without going too fast, the length of their 
stride, and the natural courage and boldness of a blood horse 
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when roused, often carry them easily over large brooks; while 
beyond a slight curve of the loins in the last stride or two we 
hardly know that they have done anything at all. Perhaps, 
however, the credit attaching to brook jumping is in proportion 
to the number of men who decline it. Quite a small ditch full 
of water will turn men who are not easily daunted by other 
obstacles of the hunting-field. Then, too, of course, there are 
horses which will not face water at all, or will not face it 
when towards them. Some horses— 
and we have known several with this 
peculiarity—would jump a wide brook 
freely if there was a small fence on the 
take-off side; but if the brook, or even 
a ditch, came first, nothing would induce 
them to jump at it at all. Most horses 
jump water better when they are going 
fast, but this does not mean that we are 
to drive the horse unless we feel him 
shutting up. <A horse should go his 
own pace at water, but at some twenty 
yards or so the rider may take a pull, 
so as to get the horse’s haunches well 
under him to prepare for the effort. 
The way not to ride at water is the 
method adopted at horse shows. We 
often see riders endeavour to drive 
their horses with shouts or whip. It 
- may be necessary to rouse a sluggish 
horse, but that should be done three or 
four strides away. The whip used, as 
we often see, at the moment of taking 
off is usually a sign that the rider is 
nervous or excited. The horse would 
jump better if left to himself. Indeed, 
this is a flourishing-of-the- whip cockney 
sort of trick. Nor should the right arm 
be thrown up when the rider is in the 
air, as we often see it depicted in old 
pictures. This might have been right 
then—it is now a mark of what 
Copyrght = ** Nimrod” would have called a ‘ slow 
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top.” But as we come into the field 
where the line of willows marks the 
brook, or we see the hounds disappear 
and then pause to shake themselves as 
they climb out on the further bank, 
we may sit down quite still, drop our 
hands, and let the horse go at a fair 
pace. This shdyld not be forced, but 
if the horse is a keen one it may be 
slightly steadied as we draw near. We 
must try not to communicate any 
qualms we may have to our horse. If 
our pluck is right and we really mean 
to try, the horse will not find us out. 
Possibly we are riding one of those 
brilliant horses that only care to be in 
the same field with hounds. But more 
likely the horse will want the aid of our 
resolution, so we sweep down to the 
bank, horse and man both meaning to 
have it, and the former able to jump 
eighteen feet in his stride. But thereare 
many chances against us. The horse 
may slip as he takes off and jump 
short, or he may clear the brook only 
to fall on landing where there is a 
rough or slippery place, or that further 
bank may be rotten and he may slip 
back into the brook, or we may have 
ridden him too fast in order to keep up 
our own failing nerve, so that the horse 
may have been unable to collect himself for the final effort, and 
putting his legs together in a last despairing effort not to 
go at all, may slither and slide plump into the water. If we 
were asked how to make a horse a water-jumper, perhaps 
it would be safe to answer that much depends on a horse’s 
ratural courage and temper. Something, too, is the result of 
early training. There are people who say that a horse should 
have a fall or two in his young days. We do not believe 
it. ‘We much prefer a horse that does not know that he can 
fall. Many horses are shaken and frightened by falls just as 
men are sometimes. Certainly we should have more confidence 
in a horse that had never had a sousing in cold water. When 
Dick Christian was asked by Squire Osbaldeston to teach the 
famous Grimaldi to jump water he rode him out and let him 
smell at a small brook and then jump it his own way. So with 
a horse we are training it is well to-teach him over two or 
three fields and where there is a nice ditch full of water, but not 
too wide. Trot him down to it, and let him cross in his own 
way. But he must reach the other side. The chances are that 
he will put all four legs together, stretch out-his neck to its full 
extent, and feeling about a little with his feet will at last suddenly 
spring over, and so far as we can recollect horses never fail if 
they will do this. Once this first step is taken everything else 
follows easily ; but the first time he is gallopedat water should be 
with hounds, when his blood is up and we are riding in a good 
place. In schooling horses the only lesson worth teaching in 
private is that he may, and must, reach the other side of a jump the 
best way he can. After that he will teach himself the rest when 
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following hounds. One fast run fairly ridden willteach a horse more 
without the same risk of spoiling him, than hours of schooling i 

private. This is, we believe, true of all fencing, but it is certainly 
true of brook jumping. One of the pluckiest bits of water 
jumping ever seen was when Mr. Lumley charged the Smite a 

the close of along run. His horse cleared the water, failed to clea 

the fence, and fell back into the stream. Dick Christian—for ii 
was in those historic days—helped Mr. Lumley out. The latte 

actually dived into the water for his spur, which had _ bee: 
wrenched o%, and, remounting, charged the brook again. This 
time he cleared it all, as he deserved to do, and was one of the 
few who saw the Belvoir hounds kill their fox at Cclston Bassett. 
We have ourselves seen a Leicestershire man get off while his 
second horseman rode the horse over the Stonton brook, and then 
returned on foot to carry his master over. But, after all, the great 
thing in brook-jumping is to reach the side where the hounds are 
running. 


O'ER FIELD @&§ FURROW. 


IERE are still, at the last moment, some changes. Mr. Cresswell 
will, after all, not take the Morpeth, and as he is selling his horses 
at Leicester, is probably not goins to hunt at all this season. Mr. 
Atkinson of Ga lowhill Hall, Morpe:h, will take the country, and, 
I suppose also, Mr. Clayton Swan’s pack, for which Mr. Cresswell 
paid 3,000 guineas last season. Mrs. and Miss Jefferson are moving 

from Kit:worth to Leesthorpe in the Cottesmore country. This is a well-known 
fixture of Mr. Evan Hanbury’s pack for the historic coverts of the Punchbowl, 
with Ranksboruugh to follow. But this place is, 
perhaps, one of the very best centres for the 
cream of Leicestershire and Rutland. Mr. E 
D. Morgan, one of our most regular American 
visitors, will not be at Mel:on this year. Mr. 
Leonard Brassey, too, is another atsentee, and, 
of course, Lady Gerard will not hunt. On the 
other hand, Lady Augusta Fane has again 
settled at Melton for the winter, but Lord and 
Lady Charles Bentinck have rented Lyegrove in 
the Duke of Beaufort’s country. Lord Charles 
was a regular visitor to Leicestershire before the 
war. The prospects of hunting in the Midlands 
are looking much brighter in consequence of 
the rain, and the gales have already swept down 
many of the leaves. Leicestershire with its clay 
soil, and, from a hunting point of view, too perfect 
drainage dries very quickly, and the grass sides 
to the road have been ringing harshly under the 
hoofs of the numberless horses that every morning 
take their exercise in preparation for the season. 

It is a relief to have no more for the present 
of the bitter east wind, and to know that for a 
week at least we may gallop without fear of 
injury to our horses. Mr. Fernie’s hounds took 
up the interrup'ed thread of cub-hunting at 
Gumley on Monday. As Gumley Hall is the 
opening fixture, naturally the members of the 
hunt regard with interest the result of a visit to 
these coverts. The love of hunting is hereditary 
in the people of Gumley, for have not the 
coverts here been drawn for at least a 
hundred years? This pleasure was shown 
by eager shouts every time a cub showed its 
nose. However, the day of the rides over 
the open is not yet. The wire is still up, and 
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he principal object is to scatter the 
xes and give the dog hounds b!ood. 
Chis was done most effectually, and, 
urning their |acks on the Hall, the 
pack trotted over to Smeeton Gorse. 
This is a great place for ‘oot people. 
a the slope opposite the covert 
hey can all see the draw and a 
eat deal of the sport afterwards. 

eeton has grown into a very thick 

ert, and by the time it took to 

w, it is evident the undergrowth 

st be very thick indeed. But at 

a brace broke away amid a 
rus of holloas, and the hounds 
ve one across to the spinney and 
se below Gumley. With Laughton 

s yet to come, the prospects on 

side are excellent. The one 
xk point of this beautiful grass 
ntry is the want of big woods. 

2» lack of the training they 

nrd_tells on the pack all through 

season. It has also its effect on 
huntsman. 

Those who study hunting as a 
nce know that no great huntsman 
> ever arisen save a dom countries Sheaf, 7. IV. TRY AGAIN. Copyright 
re there are plenty of woodlands. 

} Goodall, Tom Firr, James Bailey, a'l had plenty of practice in big coverts. youngster. Every particle of scent these hounds make the most of, and the 
T.erefore Mr. Fitzwilliam conferred a real benefit on Mr. Fernie’s hunt when way they drove and the head they carr.ed at times were good to see. Whata 
; : gallant fox! He boldly faced the 
waters of the Welland River by 
Tuxover, and cro-sed the railroad with- 
out hesitation into Wakerley Oaks. 
Ilere it was clear that hounds were 
close to their fox. They were 
throwing their tongues without a 
pause, and the notes were growing 
more and more angry. What the fox 
did, and whether he shifted his burden 
to another with less scent, I know not, 
but when Blatherwycke Park was 
reached scent laded away. The eager 
cry became an anxious snuffle, and 
finally ceased altogether. If there is 
one thing about scent that may be 
regarded as farrly certain, it is that 
some foxes leave more than others. 
It gives rise to a suggestion full of 
terror that by the working of nitural 
selection foxes may cease to stink for 
the preservation ot the species. 

The Belvoir are favoured by a 
strong wild race of foxesin their Lincoln- 
shire country, and if I wanted to advise 
a stranger as to a good meeting-place 
on that side, Newton Toll-bar would be 
as likely a fixture as any other. Coverts 
are not large, the character of the 
country is that of the best of Lincoln- 
shire (there is nothing better save the 
cream of Leicestershire), and the foxes 
are notably a stout breed. At all events, 
on the last occasion the Belvoir met 
there hounds and horses had a good 
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Sheaf, I. W. NOT MUCH SCENT. Copyright day’s work. The pack were scarcely in 

Newion Wood when a litter was afoot. 
he iavited them to hunt in his woodlands. Nor will any harm come to sport One cub was killed almcst at once, As the foxes were on the move the hounds were 
in the Fitzwilliam country, wich is almost too extensive for a three-day-a-week quickly at work again. This time the cub was worthy of the stout Lincolnshire 


pack. If the owners do not object, a 
big woodland can hardly te harried 
too much early in the season. The 
two places to which the invitation 
extended, Cliffe Forest and Colly 
Weston, are rather far afield, but weil 
worth visiting. In the former covert, 
or rather 1tanze of coverts, foxes 
abound. But one thing was wanting 
—a scent to run them with. But, 
still, Charles Isaacs and his pack 
made good use of this opportunity, 
and killed two cubs, the second after 
a most useful hunt through a wild tit 
of forest country, the greatest possible 
contrast to the wide grass pastures 
and well-ordered stout fences of the r 
home territory. But the visit of Mr. 
Fernie’s was not the only invasion of 
these woods ly another pack. The 
Cottesmore, however, are familiar 
visitors. . They have, indeed, some 
coverts neutral with the Fitzwilliam 
near Wakerley. Barrowden Heath is 
in a light plough country where stone 
walls are not unknown. When we 
hunt there we enjoy the pleasures of 
change and contrast, for a district more 
unlike the ocdinary Leicestershire 
country there cannot be. Cubs had 
first to be disturbed, and then came 
a real hunt. No doubt the bold fox 
tl at led hounds a merry dance was no Sheaf, 1. W, BROUGHT 70 THEIR NOSES, — 
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breed, and he gave hounds some work to 
kill) Lim. There was a sc-nt in covert, 
and the fox from Haceby found to his cost there 
was one in the open as well. He had started, 
no doubt, with Folkingham Gorse in his mind. 
Turn or die was the alternative at the pace the 
Belvoir were driving him, but they never left the 
line when he dodg+d round sharply, and they killed 
a beaten cul) be!ore he could reach home. Then 
a succession ef foxes kept the chase alive from 
Haceby to Sapyerton, and thence on to Ropsley, 
the pack scittering the foxes as they ran. Many 
a leng trot home after hunting one of these stout 
foxes will be the result of this day’s werk, a fine 
instance, as it was, of October sport. It does 
not mitter nowadays whether the country be 
shire or provinces, g ass or plough; every 
Master and huntsman does his best to breed a 
yood pack. To do this they generally turn to 
Belvoir blood, and it is remarkable that wheher 
the judges be young or old, the Race of Rutland 
never fa:ls to tell. 

The other day the Cambridgeshire entry 
was brought up for judgment before three 
veterans—Mr. Lindsell, late of the Cambridge- 
shire, and one of the best judges of a hound in 
his work, and hounds must work to be of use 
in these rather cold scenting districts ; then 
there was Mr. Race, for half a century a 
Master of Harriers, and James Bailey, the 
well-known huntsman of the Essex. Four 
out of five prizes went to Belvoir-bred ones, 
Batchelor in this instance being the success‘ul 
sire. 

The Quorn have been giving great promise 
of future sport, John o’ Gaunt, Lord Moreton’s Gorse, anj Botany all 
making a good show last week. Tne hounds worked well with only a 
moderate scent. From Botany Bay they worked out a nice hunt right up 
to the Skeffington Road, coming back to Lord Moreton. There was just 
enough scent to make a hunt, but not enough for hounds to run very hard. 
In fact, just the sort of day that tests and exercises the wor«ing power of a 
pack of hounds. Writing of the Quorn reminds me that Morris, who was 
fir-t whipper-in to the Gra‘ton under Bishopp, and succeeded him as huntsman, 
is dving credit to his training. I have not seen this pack so far, but [ hear 
from a triend that Morris is doing well, and that the hounds seem to trust him 
and work for him. Both Bishopp and Morris have excellent manners, which 
are no small advantage to a huntsman, though there have beea some skilful men 
who were rather deficient in that matter. However, in a first-rate man much may 
be forgiven, except, perhaps, bumptiousness, which offends farmers, shepherds, 
and keepers, and makes the pa'h of the Master often a harder one than it need 
be. 
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I see that the Dulverton, which Mr. Froude Bellew used to hunt so well, 
will again be vacant next ssason. Deep woodlands, stout foxes, and govd 
scenting ground make this by no means an undesirable country for the man who 
loves hounds and hunting. The greatest enjoyment would be got out of the 
Mastership by a man who set himself to breed a first-rate pack of hounds and 
hunted them himself. 

The Household Brigade drag has a new Master’ in Mr. Ashton of the 
2nd Life Guards. He has reorganised the pack, and will, no doubt, show 
some capital sport. This pack, the Woolwich and the Oxford drags, have 
turned out many first-rate men across country. Mr. Arnold will hunt the 
Enfield Chase country with a pack of 22in. bitches and some good hinds from 
Lord Egerton of Tatton’s famous herd. 

Tnere remains but a word to say of hare-hunting. The Bath and 
County will still be hunted by Captain Astley, and Lanarkshire is to have 
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a new pack of beagles in place of Colonel Robertson-Aikman’s pack cf 


ON THE GREEN. 


HE King did not play golf at North Berwick, with Sayers for partner, 
as fondly had been hoped; but he asked Sayers what his opinion 
wis of the Grand Duke Michael’s game. Sayers is used to the 
bunkers that his partners put him into. He praise! the admirable 
keenness and enthusiasm of the Grand Duke. King Edward VII. 
on the links of North Berwick receiving Sayers’ opinion of the Gran: 

Duke Michael’s gime may come to rank second only to the picture of Charles II. 
on the links of Leith receiving the news of the Irish Rebellion. Golf is a Royal 
and Ancient game. 

Braid and Vardon continue to hammer at each other, in the last encounter 
Vardon doing most of the hammering. It was at Cheltenham, and Vardon, 
one gets tired of saying, broke the record. It would be interesting to have a 
return of all the records broken and re-broken by Harry Vardon. And he does 
it all with a ‘‘gutty ” ball—at least, I believe so. He has no ‘truck ” with the 
American. <Afropus of this eternal question of the Haskell ball, a 
recent letter to Golf J/lustrated makes a suggestion that is worth attention in 
the clash of opinions aroused by the American invention. The correspondent, 
Mr. R. W. Kirk—zood golfing name-—suggests that instead of any lengthening 
of courses, or having recourse to legislation like the protective measures 
of the old Scottish Parliament that forbade importation of golf balls from 
Holland—to bar the Yankee—we should put a few bunkers guarding the 
approach to the green, stretched across the course so that a ball would have to 
stop very dead to go over the bunker and yet lie near the hole. The presump- 
tion on which this suggestion is based obviously is that the ‘‘ gutty ” will drop 
deader than the Haskell. On the whole, 
it will, perhaps; especially will it 
drop deader down wind and off a long 
shot, because the gutty falls straighter. 
But there is very little advantage to the 
gutty on a short mashie approach— 
indeed, I am not quite sure that on a 
fairly soft green the Haskell, if it is 
properly pitched (there is a deal in 
that) will not fall the deader of the two. 
There are a number of factors (far more 
than are perceived by most people) 
entering into all these questions. 
Vardon is, on the whole, the most 
powerful champion of the English 
ball. Just before he leat Braid at 
Cheltenham he was beating Herd at 
Halifax, and this last was an Eng'ish 
versus an American ball match. The 
accounts say that Herd lost much in 
the early pirt of the match by poor 
work on the putting green, Naturally 
this was ascribed to the Haskell ball; 
but the best sometimes play badly even 
with ‘‘gutty” balls. The Haskell no 
doubt is a little harder to putt with 
accurately than the ‘‘ gutty ” ball, but 
it has its merits that only the very 
hardest hitters and very best players 
can afford to overlook. 

They always seem to have some 
good matches at E sthourne in the 
Hambro Cup competition The final 
between Mr, Trask and Mr. Robinson 
was as cluse as a game can be, unless 
it is to te halved, the former only 
winning by the last tole. 

Horace ILurciliNson, 
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HERRING FISHING ON THE N.E. COAST. 


HE herring season on the North-East Coast 
begins in the early part of July, growing com- 
petition having forced the fishermen to start 
nearly a month sooner than was their wont, 
and to toil, as a rule, during the early period, 

or small catches and small fish. For the herring is 

sot full grown until well into August; and the South 

Country boats from Penzance and St. Ives do not come 
und till the end of July, their nets being of larger 
esh, through which the “thin” fish of the early 
.iod would swim unharmed. 

At the beginning of July, then, the little villages 
ca the Northumbrian coast are astir. The large boats 
j ing under the shelter of the sand-dunes are propped 
v) into position, and repainted and repaired ; hammer 
i ps resound all day long in the clear summer air, and 

e smell of fresh paint mingles strangely and incon- 
uously with that of decaying seaweed, left at the 
sh-water mark on the beach. For a fortnight the 
ork of refitting goes on; planks have to be recaulked, 
oning gear overhauled, sails, perhaps, retanned, 
d the number and name freshly painted on the bows. 
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‘the paint dry, the sails and gear ready, the village turns out 


” 


ev masse to **lynch down”’ the boats. 


Ten men aside get their 


|road backs under the bilge, and at a given signal raise one 


end a few inches, enough to insert a 
ptch pine roller under the keel. Two 
or three of these are placed in position, 
the ropes affixed round the stern, and 
with much shouting and labour the 
unwieldy hull is dragged down on to 
the beach to float at high tide, awaiting 
now only her nets and the fixture of 
her masts before setting off to the open 
sea. 

Bad weather is rare between July 
and September, the period of the herring 
fishery. Some terrible disasters there 
have been; one recalls the great gale 
of 1881, when over a hundred boats were 


lost with all hands. The barometer 
stood very low that morning, had 


suddenly dropped heavily, and the old 
hands shook their heads and refused to 
go out. But one boat went—and another, 
and another; the market could not be 
left to the venturesome two or three, and 
so at last practically the whole fleet was 
on its way to the fishing grounds. Then 
came the terrible white squall, blowing 
the foam in sheets from the water and 
striking full on the unprepared boats. 
Some there were who weathered it out 
and got back safe to port; but many 
Scottish and Northumbrian women were 
widowed that day, and many little 
children rendered fatherless. 
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THE 


Such occurrences, however, are 


fortunately rare, and it was a glorious day in the early part of the 
season when I went out with the herring boats; a slight swell 
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SORTING 


THE NETS. 


A LAST USE FOR THE OLD BOAT. 
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ran from the north-east, and a fresh breeze blew against it from 


the west. 


By seven o’clock we were fifteen miles from land, the 


heights of Cheviot and Hedghope Hill glowing purple in the fading 
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they are all arranged 
end, with a bladder affixed to each net. 


light, while shortly afterwards the sun 
dropped sheer into the sea, and the colour 
of the water gradually began to change 
from violet to red gold, to pale ochre, 
grey, and deep neutral tint. With the 
fall of the sun the wind fell also, blow- 
ing in faint, warm puffs, the boat rolling 
heavily on the northerly swell; the 
smell trom the cabin notified the prepara- 
tion of supper—two large fried haddocks 
chopped up in little bits, and spread on 
a slice of bread which served as an 
edible plate. 

Two boats passed close to us as 
we ate our meal, the hands exchanging 
vood-natured badinage; northward the 
lights on the Farne Islands began to 
flash. Large numbers of gulls were 
wheeling about in the air and floating 
in the water; a quarter of a mile away a 
whale was seen to blow. 

At nine o'clock, the mast having 
been taken down, and the bcat in con- 
sequence resting much more steadily on 
the water, the work of shooting the nets 
began. These vary in length from 
5ovds. to 6oyds., and in depth trom 25ft. 
to 30ft.; the mesh is slightly over an 
inch, generally in the North Country 
boats averaging thirty-two to the yard. 

Previous to leaving the harbour, 
in the well of the boat, tied end to 
We carried ninety- 
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four nets, and they were all shot within forty-five minutes. 
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They are simply thrown overboard one after 
another, and the last one secured to the stanchion at 
the stern of the boat. Far into the greyness the 
long line of bladders can be seen, and now there is 
nothing to do but wait, and take our rest if we are 
wise, for we must be up before one o’clock to begin 
the tedious labour of ‘ hauling.” Down into the stuffy 
little cabin then, and having arranged the light on 
the bracket amidships, the voices soon grow silent, and 
in a very few moments one hears nothing but the ‘ tlick- 
tluck-tlock”” of the water against the sides of the boat. 
For the first two hours I took my turn on watch ; occa- 
sionally a herring gull flew over the boat with raucous 
‘‘ha-ha, ha-ha-ha”’?; once a whale rose 5oyds. away, 
groaning heavily. 
“‘And softer than dewfall, and kindlier than starlight, and keener 
than wine, 
Came round us the fragrance of waters, the life of the breath of the 
brine.” 

Fainter and fainter grew the pink in the north-west; 
clearer and clearer became the lights of the boats; the 
flash from the Longstone Lighthouse dazzled the eyes ; 
thin wisps of cloud could be seen high in the heavens 
by the light of the stars;.all trace of the land had 
vanished, and Cheviot was lost in darkness. Occasion- 
ally, as I looked over the side, a fish darted along 
close to the surface; perhaps—nay, probably—it was a 
herring, but I could distinguish only the phosphorescent 
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line drawn by its body. Once a porpoise leaped into the air; 
the sea became positively electrified; green and blue sparks 
flew around in widening circles from the centre of the splash not 
1oyds. from the boat. At a quarter to one the four sleepers 
came on deck, and the hard work of the night began. 

The head-rope of the nets is brought to the winch, and a 
couple of turnsaretaken. One man stands right aft and hauls the 
rope in, guiding it clear of any obstruc- 
tions; another turns the winch; another, 
further forward, hauls the foot of the net; 
while twe stand in the well, pulling in 
the nets themselves, disentangling the 
herrings, and throwing them into the 
lockers. Barefoot hitherto, the recollec- 
tion of a former painful experience drove 
me below to don oilskins and sea-boots, 
for the nets as they come on board are 
full of jelly fish, whose venomous 
tentacles fly off in all directions, stinging 
hands, wrists, face, neck, and any un- 
covered portion of the body. 

The pale glow in the north-west, 
relic of last night’s sunset, had not 
completely died away when it was joined 
by a fainter glow towards the south- 
east. The two blended and concentrated 
their forces to the south, growing rosier 
and rosier, the sea changing kaleido- 
scopically as the light increased, and the 
clouds gradually throwing off their sable 
edges; the lights on the Farne Island 
ceased to flash, Cheviot’s old head 
appeared, swathed in cottony clouds, 
while we hauled away, faces and wrists 
tingling with the stings of the jelly fish, 
the pile of herrings in the locker growing /. 4. Alihusen. THE 
steadily larger. 

The dweller in the town, who sees herring upon the marble 
slab of a fishmonger’s shop—nay, even he who lives by the sea- 
shore—if he has yet not gone to the fishing itself, can have no 
conception of the entrancing beauty of this fish. No two are 
alike; see them as they come up over the side in this suffused 
light of early morn; one shows a dark emerald green, shading on 
its back to peacock blue iridescent as an opal; another is pale 
grey, its breast a delicate shimmering pink; while a third shows 
a heterogeneous blend of all the colours of the rainbow. Not 
even mackerel, newly caught, can compare with the herring ; 
yet, alas! five minutes after death these colours begin to fade, 
and ten minutes later we see the dark green fish as we know it 
in the fishmonger’s shop. 

By half-past four the last net was in;~the mast and sail 
were hoisted and we were off, racing for the nearest port to 
dispose of the catch to the highest bidder among the merchants. 
A good breeze carried us 
along, and by _half-past 
seven the harbour was 
reached, and the two buyers 
came off to see us. Two 
barrels and a basket only 
—not much of a haul. 
The standard of measure 
is the barrel or “cran”’ 
containing (of average- 
sized herrings) about 
1,000; four baskets make 
up one cran; our haul 
then consisted roughly of 
2,250 herrings; for the 
early part of the season, 
and the price of fish (we 
got 35s. a barrel), one may 
call this a moderate catch ; 
later on, when the fish 
grow large and plentiful, 
the catches reach _ to 
thirty, forty, and fifty 
barrels, even more, but the 
prices fall in proportion. 

Our haul disposed of, 
we once again hoisted 
sail, and under the fading 
breeze directed our course F. Z. Allhusen. 
homeward. The wind died 
away to the veriest zephyr; over the side or the boat one could 
see the seaweed on the rocks below, two fathoms down, the waving 
stems of the graceful Laminaria forming beautiful and tempting 
groves— 

‘© Green-dense-and dim-delicious, bred 0’ the sun,” 
over which the variously-shaped jelly fish with their long, hair- 
like streamers floated. Occasionally a small spider-crab swam 
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up to the surface, hurrying panic-stricken down again on the 
approach of our hull; half-a-mile from shore I rescued a bee, 
leaning over and clutching him out as he struggled with sodden 
wings on the surface. And so, as the curling smoke of the 
kippering sheds came into sight, a memorable day, or rather 
night, was brought to a close. 

The great majority of the fish caught are salted and sent 
abroad, principally to the Baltic port 
The process of cleaning and splitti: 
them for kippering is done by women 
the landing-place. They are extraord: 
narily expert; sixty to eighty fish 
minute one of them will clean, spli:, 
and throw aside, ready for smoking 
salting. The salted fish are packed 
barrels and shipped from the nears 
port; those for  kippering, aft 
being split up the back and clean 
(curious how most people think that 
kipper is split up the stomach), are hu 
in bunches from beams in the kipperi 
house; fires of damp beech shavings a 
kindled on the floor, and they are | 
there till thoroughly smoked, pack 
into boxes, and despatched to th 
destination. 

Competition with the steamboa 
owning companies is pulling the avera¢ 
earnings of the fishermen down to 
deplorable level. I spoke to one ma: 
whom I had known well in former yea: 
as a fisherman, and who disappeared fi 
some time, working inland as a ston 
breaker. He made as much money, hi 
said, and it was morecertain. But som: 
thing—perhapsthe mere hunger for the se 
which possesses, almost unconsciously, 
those who have spent their youth within its spell—drew him back. 
*“« Ay,” he said, ‘‘mebbis a’ll no mak the money, but ye ken m 
fethor was a fisherman, and his fethor; so a’ave getten the aad 
boat fettled up, and Jock and Shem an’ me’s gyen off to the cod 
agyen the winter.” Good luck to him, and to all his fellows, 
in their hazardous occupation ! E. L. ALLHUSEN. 


The LEADER of the HERD. 


T is June in South Africa, and cold, very cold. Up on the high veldt 
snow has been falling for the last two days, and the Karoo is covered to 
a depth of 18in. To the eye everything has been levelled, even the 
watercourses, but for that low rocky kop yonder—three miles or 
more, from whose jagged ridge the snow has drifted, leaving the black 
boulders crude and cutting against the billowy background of soft snowy 
clouds—and its boulders all is level, dead level, stretching away 
and away in ever-growing 
mystery and desolation white and 
silent. These mysteries are never 
probed save by the buck and his 
hunter. Some ten hours ago the 
snow ceased falling, and since 
then frost has set in with such 
good will that the crusted su: face 
will bear a man, and perhaps a 
horse. But now the sun is 
struggling through the mists, 
and, gaining the mastery, flashes 
his dazzling beams around, 
chasing away the flying shadows 
of the heavy-laden snow-clouds. 
From the long, low farm- 
house the hunters ride out into 
the bright white light, the hoofs 
of the ponies crunching and 
splintering over the crusted 
sparkling snow, gaily tripping, 
tossing their heads, and snorting 
with keenness in the sunlight, 
intense cold, and joy of the 
sport to come. For do they 
not know of the gallop, the 
reckless rush over the frozen 
snow, that will be theirs as soon 
as the buck are well in view ? 
And there away to the right, 
a mile, or may be more, showing 
like blots on the desolate white- 
ness of the wintry veldt, are the 
blesb6k, a goodly herd of forty 
or so. As the horsemen sight them they break into a canter, spreading as a 
fan. At their approach up go the heads of two scouting buck, and seeing 
the danger, in they trot, giving the alarm. In an instant the herd are alert, 
motionless ; there they stand broadside on, with pricking ears and pointed horns 
thrown back, at gaze, while a man might load a rifle. Then does and young, 
forming in one long line, and headed by the leader of the herd, move with slow, 
swinging strides across the open plain. The remaining rams follow in rear and 
keep the youngsters up to the quickening pace, But the buck have reckoned 
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without that born hunter, the wily Basuto tracker, who hefore dawn made his 
way, he and his pony, to that low rocky kop with the black boulders. There 
he has been crouching and watching since daybreak the unconscious herd 
beneath. But now at last stirring himself, he mounts the shaggy little horse, 
aud comes clattering and slipping down the rouzh slope of his late ambuscade, 
and, reaching the level, rides at a gallop straight for the head of the herd. The old 
buck sees him and checks, then swerving round makes for a wide gap between 
two of the horsemen, with the frightened does and young galloping in his wake. 
Inwards turn the horses, the men se:tle in the saddle, and with a snort and 
plunge the ponies dash forward as the spurs go home. Now for the race! 
“Sing riding’s a joy for me I ride.” 
O:. they rush, sliding and slithering, leaping here and swerving there, the snow 
wrirling in a misty cloud around them. On and on over hidden bush and 
st.ne. No time this to think of treacherous dongas and ant-holes ; ’tis in the 
pa e their safety lies, Faster and faster towards the head of the herd, whose 
nted chisel hoofs are cutting deep through the surface to the softness of the 
ur rozen snow beneath. And now at last the leading pony has drawn up to 
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within 5ooyds. of the frightened racing line. The man leans back in the 
saddle, and pressing in his knees with all his might, strains on the tautened 
reins. The little horse rears in his stride, his fore feet playing with the flying 
snow dust, but his rider is off and down, and together with the report of the 
rifle up flies a tell-tale spurt of snow a few short yards from the old buck. 

But the lesson is learned, range and pace gauged in an instant; another 
report, no snow spurt this time, but instead a dull flat thud as the deadly soft- 
nosed bullet ploughs scalding through the straining sinews, and bursting the 
strong bones, lets the red blood run. The old buck turns half rouid, plunges 
on a few short strides, and as the retreating herd fly past, down he goes, 
burying his head in the snow. There he lies, with heaving reddened flanks, his 
neck outstretched, and lolling tongue licking the cold snow, hard hit. As 
his enemy approaches he pulls himself together. ‘* Now for the battle,” thinks 
he, struggling to his fore feet and tossing his head with the pride of the leader of 
the herd, disdaining the agony. The sharp pointed horns are there, and the 
bold spirit is there, but his strength fails, for he is too far gone. Up flings the 
proud head, the powerful shoulders sink—a groan—a shiver. Grand sport this, 
and a fine pair of horns, are they not? E. L. VAN GOMEREN. 





MRS. HUGGINS 


By EveLyne 


“™ y HORTLY after the proclamation of peace in South 

( Africa the D.V. had a sudden inspiration. It came 

upon her in a watch of the night when, lying awake, 

b she happened to be endeavouring to contemplate, in 

an interested but dispassionate manner, the various 
p:oblems her parish duties were presenting at the moment. 

3eing merely a female Jabourer in the vineyard, she had, in 
common with her fellows, to answer to the superior authorities 
thereof for the shortcomings of those of her especial charges 
who would persist in considering the eleventh hour much the 
most reasonable time for leaving the market-place. To this she 
was accustomed, but she could not look back without a sigh 
upon the last time she had thus been vicariously called to account. 

While she was away on a visit, Mrs. Huggins, after a 
singularly peaceful period of over a fortnight, had scratched 

Vidow Wall in open combat. 

The event which directly led to this regrettable incident 
occurred at a Mothers’ Meeting Tea, in the midst of an address 
by the Rev. Henry Gray upon ‘“ Peace in the Home, or Heaven 
upon Earth,” during which Mrs. Huggins, with an abstracted 
countenance, was suddenly discovered to be pouring milk swiftly 
into Widow Wall’s best bonnet from behind. 

The mad shriek in which Widow Wall, aroused from a soft 
slumber by a cold stream descending over her nose, announced 
the fact to a startled company caused Mrs. Huggins to leap in the 
air, with the result that the entire milk-jug dropped on Widow 
Wall’s head. 

Then Mrs. Huggins explained that in the absorbing interest 
of Mr. Gray’s discourse, she, being the mild-tempered woman 
she was, and taking naturally to such things as peace in 
homes, and, if possible, elsewhere, had mistaken Widow Wall’s 
bonnet for a tea-cup, which she certainly regretted, though the 
likeness might have misled anybody, if upside down. ‘ But 
let them take to their comfort,’’ she added, ‘‘ the soothing fact 
that little could do harm to an cld arrangement like that there, 
which the land flowing with milk and honey was nothing to it 
at the moment, if no honey, and just as well, though perhaps not 
quite so biblical, as was a thing Widow Wall would hardly 
miss, she never having been so.” 

At this point of Mrs. Huggins’s lucid explanation, the 
outraged Widow Wall hurled herself through space, and in the 
midst of the shrill screaming of the rest of the meeting 
mothers, the appealing shouts of the horrified Mr. Gray, the 
short, sharp cries of the district visitors, as they gyrated wildly 
in an outer circle, and the crash of falling crockery, was locked 
in the close embrace of Mrs. Huggins, and received from that 
lady one long scratch down the face. 

Then, with much difficulty, the combatants were wrested from 
each other, and led home by their excited friends, but had never 
met since without the exhibition of most un-Christian feelings, and 
a deplorable division of sympathies in the hearts of the mothers. 

This was the terrible story which greeted the flushed and 
agitated D.V. when, on her return to the village, she was 
summoned to the Vicar’s study. 

Mr. Gray had thought the Vicar’s authority would be of 
greater weight than his own; the Vicar, with his spectacles high 
on his forehead, had felt convinced Gray was the very man to 
deal gently with a crisis of the kind. Pending a decision on this 
point, both were persuaded that the D.V., as Mrs. Huggins’s 
district visitor, had better use her influence immediately. 

The thing was becoming apublic scandal. Mrs. Huggins must 
be given to understand that unless she apologised to Widow Wall, 
and promised to control herself better in future, she must‘ meet ”’ 
no more, neither have part nor lot in any other parish blessing. 

The D.V. had, in a measure, made herself responsible for 
Mrs. Huggins, and while nothing could be further from every- 
one’s mind than blame, it was felt that had she, perhaps, been 
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able to carry out her duties of exhortation and admonishment in 
a more efficient manner, a softened Mrs. Huggins, seated smiling 
at parish teas, might by now have ceased to cast the shadow of 
her bewildering conflicts over parish councils. 

‘‘ Because why a bonnet, you know?” said the Vicar, 
prumling his hair. ** And why milk? Why a tea-cup, indeed ? for 
Gray says he feels sure he remarked alarge red, white,and blue bow 
on the top of it, which he thought fully distinguished it from a 
tea-cup. And why Widow Wall? Mrs. Huggins had no quarrel 
with her that anybody can discover. Why anything: ” 

No one being able to reply to these questions, they remained 
unanswered. No one had touched on them with Mrs. Huggins, 
even gently, and they were therefore still shrouded in mystery. 
But the D.V., much cast down, undertook to seize the first 
opening that offered itself, and approach Mrs. Huggins with 
resolute intent to extract both explanation and apology. 

“‘T would advise you to do so, very gently, if firmly, you 
know,” said the Vicar. ‘Don’t you think so, Gray ?” 

‘Certainly, sir,” said the curate, solemnly. 

“She may possibly receive you angrily,” said the Vicar, 
sighing, ‘‘ but we must remember that ‘the soft answer turneth 
away wrath.’”’ 

The D.V. flushed, and said hurriedly that that was a thing 
she invariably made a point of remembering everywhere. After 
a momentary pause she added that, strangely enough, she had 
not always observed it to have the effect of turning the wrath 
of Mrs. Huggins. 

‘““No?” said the Vicar, in pensive enquiry. 

‘¢ Not exactly,” said the D.V. 

“«¢ Tt is a very long lane that has no turning,’ you know,” said 
the curate, seriously. 

No one being able to perceive the exact bearing of the 
undoubted truth of his remark upon the subject in hand, there 
was- another pause, during which the Vicar coughed in an 
abstracted manner, and the curate grew suddenly thoughtful. 

The Vicar then said that proverbs were certainly wonderfully 
appropriate and useful things, and was it not almost time to 
be moving churchwards for evensong. Everyone immediately 
discovering that it would undoubtedly be time in an hour or so, 
the sitting broke up without further conversation. 

During the week that followed this agitating interview no 
opportunity of approaching Mrs. Huggins presented itself. 

Then peace was proclaimed in South Africa, and shortly 
after, in a watch of the night, the D.V. beheld a vision. Peace 
should be proclaimed elsewhere also! It was a time of inspira- 
tion for many people, and the D.V. was not without hers. 

The next afternoon, firm of countenance, and as one braced 
to conflict, she went to visit Mrs. Huggins. 

‘‘ Which ’ere’s peace,” said Mrs. Huggins, the instant she 
perceived her visitor, rushing forth from her door as if propelled 
thence by a whirlwind of good feeling, and shaking the D.V. 
violently by the hand. ‘Ha, ha,ha! Peace. ’Ere it is. Which I 
don’ believe it, an’ never shalldo. Peace. An’ ho, whata welkim 
thing peace is hanywheres to a woman of my mild temper!” 

The D.V., finding no words, in the surprise of the moment, 
opened her mouth and shut it again, and continued to wave 
Mrs. Huggins’s hand up and down in a mechanical manner. 

‘Come in an’ set, an’ as welkim as never was,” said 
Mrs. Huggins, dragging her visitor indoors. ‘ ‘I do ’ope Miss 
’Enderson ’11 come an’ see me,’ ses I to Mrs. Jones this mornin’. 
‘If she is sometimes mistook in small matters nearer ’ome,’ ses I. 
‘I don’ want them as can’t henter into me feelin’s,’ ses I to ’er, 
plain, which she never hentered hanythink further than ’er own 
back garding, ’avin’ neither the legs nor the ’ead for more. ‘ But 
Mis; ’Enderson’s national, not to say colonial, like meself,’ ses 
I, as it’s much safist for hall to be, an’ to keep a-mentionin’ steady 
in these ’ere times of Germany an’ France, a-’opin’ at the tops 0’ 
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their voices as ow we haren’t, an’ no one quite certing what's 
‘appenin’ at the Conference, but mos’ likely nothink. ‘ An’ I shall 
be pleased to see ’er for once in a way,’ ses I to Mrs. Jones.” 

The D.V., still as one in a dream, subsided into a chair and 
murmured her bewildered thanks. 

“ Don’ mention it, Miss,” replied Mrs. Huggins; ‘ which 
though halways a meek-tempered woman, at present milder than 
ever through rejycin’.” 

‘I’m so glad to hear that, Mrs. Huggins,” said the D.V., sud- 
denly recovering herself at this piece of news. ‘ I came back #3 

‘“So did I, Miss,” said Mrs. Huggins, affably. ‘“’Ow 
curious that is, now! Yesterday arternoon from Horxford, where 
I’ve been stayin’ with me sister as ’as a son, a servant in a 
collidge, an’ sorry I was to find I’d been away from the parish at 
sech a time of ’appy upsets, as it were, with the young ladies 
a-ringin’ of the church bells, if no one noticin’ of them through 
feebleness, but mos’ well-intentioned, together with some upsets 
as wasn’t quite ser ’appy, sech as the Squire a-fallin’ orf ’is 
doorsteps backwards when ’opin’ for to make a ’earty speech, an’ 
beginnin’ the same too vig’rous. But ’ad we put horf hall our 
journeys hevery time the papers said as ’ow we’d better ’ang the 
flags out, because the Boers was a-rooshin’ in be thousands to 
surrender with love in their ’arts on account of the block’ousis 
as seldom seems to ‘ave blocked hanybody, but a mos’ clever 
notion, we'd hall ’a’ been settin’ steady at ’ome these larst three 
years a-goin’ nowhere, if not dead some time before for want of 
heggsurcise. But ’ere it is at larst, which I don’ believe it, an’ 
never shall do, but certingly the case.” 

“We've a great deal to be thankful for,” said the D.V., 
striking in with a second gallant effort, ‘‘and I hope ie 

‘*Ah, I know’d you'd say the right thing!” said Mrs. 
Huggins, in such rapture that the D.V. relapsed again with a 
gasp, and sat gazing in resigned bewilderment at the beaming 
Mrs. Huggins. “Religious as it were,’’ continued that lady, 

enthusiastically, “‘or about to be when finished. Quite right, 
Miss. I ’opes so, too, with all me ’eart. Ah, what a ‘andy 
thing religion is at sech times, whatever it may be when politicks 
is quieter. Look at Mr. James, now, as seldom sets ’is foot in 
church or chapel, let alone ’is feet, as would certingly be more 
to the purpose, unless ’e ’opped, ’e ‘avin’ “is serious doubts of 
Providence through disap’intment in love. ‘Thank ’Eving !’ 
ses ’e pious, when the noos come, ‘thank ’Eving!’ says ’e. 
‘Don’ be afraid of sayin’ out what you doubtless thinks you 
feels, Mr. James,’ ses I to ‘im, kind. ‘There’s no fear of 
deceivin’ me into thinkin’ you a Chrischin,’ ses I; ‘which we 
hall understands to be no more than a passin’ heggsitement 
heggsperienced by many jus’ now, but not permanent,’ ses 1, 
‘an’ seldom to be feared as sech.’”’ 

‘‘T suppose Mrs. Browning was right,” said the D.V., 
forgetting herself for a moment. y 

“Ifa friend of Mr. Jamesis ‘asthought ‘im a Chrischin through 
thankin’ ’Eving when orf ‘is guard,” replied Mrs. Huggins 
stiffly, “‘ hanythink further from right couldn’t ’ardly be found.” 

‘* No; she was a clever woman who wrote poetry,” said the 
D.V., hurriedly, seizing her chance. ‘In one of her poems 
there comes the line, ‘ And hearts cry, God be pitiful, Who ne’er 
said, God be praised.’ And, Mrs. Huggins, don’t you think 43 

‘“« ] seed some clever wimming when I was up at Horxford, 
in spectakils an’ straight ‘air,” said Mrs. Huggins, thoughtfully. 
‘««Plainer I never wish to meet—a kind I could hallways do without 
meself. But, then, I leans toa nice dress an’ a good colour, hif no 
brains to speak of,” she added, smiling approvingly on her visitor. 

‘Thank you,” said the D.V., feebly. 

“‘Don’ mention it, Miss,” returned Mrs. Huggins, affably, 
and there was a short pause. 

“1 was thinking last night,” said the D.V., clearing her 
throat once more, and advancing bravely to the attack, while 
Mrs. Huggins, at her first word, inclined her head towards her 
with a smile of kindest encouragement, ‘“ what different ways 
people have taken of celebra.ing peace. And | felt a 

‘They ’ave indeed, Miss,” said Mrs. Huggins impressively, 
‘an’ most on ’em mos’ mistook heven when respectibil, as was 
seldom the case. Look at Horxford now, which, it bein’ the 
sollim place it is, you’d ’ave heggspected a perlite singin’ of a 
few ‘ymms, perreps, an’ some gentle cheerin’, an’ speechis ’ere 
an’ there on doorsteps, so to speak. But what ’appinged ? 
They celebrated the hend of the war in Horxford by as ’earty a 
stand-up fight as hever you’d wish to be’old. With their ’earts 
a-overflowin’ with the blessin’s of peace, as it were—which, oh ! 
‘ow ‘appy should we all be, of course—they banged heach hother’s 
‘eads with hall their mights till I shook for to see ’em. ‘ Lor’! 
this is nothin’ to the time the Prince of Wales come up,’ ses me 
nephew ; ‘this is disap’intin’,’ ses ’e, an’ ’e drags me aroun’ 
through ’owlin’ crowds of genelmen as ’ad goned suddingly out 
of whathever little ’eads they’d ever ’ad, as Irushed through with 
me heyes shut, an’ then only able to believe ’alf of what I seed.” 

“That is what I meant, Mrs. Huggins,” said the D.V., 
swiftly. ‘ It seems——” 

“Tt does, indeed, Miss,” replied Mrs. Huggins; ‘‘ but heven 
in sech scenes as these a lovin’ ’eart can find its little tarsk. 
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Hall on a sudding I sees a small genelman a-starin’ up mos’ 
fiercely at a big one. ’E was a-doin’ of it in the bold way little 
men stares up at big men afore they walks away from ’em, as js 
doubtless a brave thing, but mos’ mistook; an’ hanythink more 
dangerous I never see, which the next moment ’e might ‘a’ ’it ’im 
afore ’e could ’a’ walked away, an’ then where would ’e °,’ 
been? ‘’Ere’s one fight I can stop, any’ow,’ ses I, firm, to 
meself, ‘an’ me dooty no less than Kitchener’s,’ ses I. So | 
seizes the big one by the arm, an’ I ses to the little one, « Fice 
“ome while I ’olds ’im, an’ be thankful,’ ses I; ‘which it’s a nice 
thing for a young genelman to be celebratin’ peace with th. 
there haggerawatin’ look on ’is face, as we may be quite sure tie 
Boers would never ’ave surrendered, a-singin’ of psalms in the 
‘earty way they did, ’ad Kitchener wore sech a one whiny 
a-managin’ of ’em kind an’ careful in columns,’ ses I.” 

Here Mrs. Huggins paused for breath, and the D.V. open 
her mouth to speak. Before she could begin, howeyer, M 
Huggins continued, hurriedly : 

‘*But you can’t blame the young genelmen with the hi 4 
ones, the kind of clever men they hare, as doubtless you \ is 
a-goin’ to observe, Miss,” she said. ‘An’ mos’ trew. 
nephew tol’ me as ’ow a young fellow in ’is collidge come ’o: ¢ 
nex’ mornin’ or thereabouts with ’is face in bandidgis. <‘’( 
did you do that ?’ ses is master. ‘I run into a lamp-post in te 
dark, sir,’ ses ’e, mild as hany dove. ‘Dear me, what a 
dreadful thing! ’Adn’t you better ’ave a little rest in bed, me poe 
fellow?’ ses the master, hanxious. Which it takesaclever man f 
the kind to believe as ’ow you’d run into a lamp-post in the dai 
as is the one thing you don’ run into, seein’ there’s a light on to; 

** It does sound rather a strange thing to do,” said the D.\_, 
thoughtfully. 

‘*There’s stranger still in Horxford,” said Mrs. Huggine. 
‘* Take the music now, outer the collidge windows, which many s 
the time I’ve lep’ to ‘ear it a-burstin’ forth as I passed by.” ~ 

** What was it like?” said the D.V., with curiosity. 

“TI can’t ’ardly say,” replied Mrs. Huggins. ‘* Sometimes 
songs with yells to em; sometimes honly yells. Still, m 
nephew said as ’ow it was music. I’ve hallways been able to 
hunderstand meself why Saul ’urled the javlin at David, there 
bein’ a point of haggerawation in music as is certingly pars’ 
bearin’, an’ halmost a pity e’ ’adn’t a better aim as would ’ave 
taught David when to stop nex’ time, if not halltogether.” 

The D.V. suddenly bethought herself. She sat erect with 
a resolute front. 

**All that is very sad, Mrs. Huggins,” she said, firmly, 
“ but——” 

“It certingly might ’a’ been,” replied Mrs. Huggins, 
reassuringly; ‘**but a miss is as good as a mile,’ an’ in some 
casis better, as more likely to teach a lessing. An’ there really 
was hevery excoose for Saul.” ; 

‘‘] meant that your account of the Oxford celebrations is 
sad,” said the D.V., firmly. ‘But some people did feel there 
“were betier ways of celebrating peace, and —-” 

‘*The ones as felt that,” said Mrs. Huggins, thoughtfully, 
‘** went an’ stood theirselves up on the steps of a place with pillars 
to it, an’ sung songs. It would doubtless ‘ave ’ad a very fine 
effec’ if they could ’a’ settled before’and what songs to sing, but 
some on ’em takin’ to ‘Gawd Save the Queen,’ as was certingly 
loyal, if a little late in the day, which I honly wish she was ’ere 
to save, bless ’er, but not so, an’ hothers doin’ well with ‘ Rewle 
Britannia, Britannia Rewles the Waves,’ an’ the rest a-findin’ o/ 
theirselves a little confused through rejycin’s, an’ a-keepin’ loud 
and serious to ‘Good-bye, Dolly, I mus’ leave you,’ as was 
doubtless the honly toon they knoo, ’nd let us never despige the 
young an’ hignerant while doin’ their loyal little bestes, the 
effec’ was surprisin’, not to say ’ideous, to them as didn’t know 
much of musick, not to mention a young genelman in front 
a-tryin’ to beat time to hall three toones together, an’ a-losin’ 
of ’is temper with dancin’s an’ loud words of a mistaken nacher 
through failin’ constant.” 

“ Still, it was a right train of thought,” said the D.V., ‘and 
there are 

‘* Phere was trains of thought a-flyin’ about that night,” 
said Mrs. Huggins, ‘‘as I should be sorry to travil in meself, 
hexcep’ with hindignant screams as would soon show ’em their 
mistake. What, I harsks you, is the train of thought between 
celebratin’ peace an’ kissin’ ?”’ 

** I don’t know, I’m sure,” said the D.V., hastily. 

‘Well, there was sech in Horxford,” said Mrs. Huggins, 
solemnly. ‘‘ Heggspress trains, as it were. Which, of course, 
we know as righteousness an’ peace ’ave kissed each hother, but 
‘ardly the parties concerned in this hinstance, judgin’ by the 
look of ’em, at leas’. ’Owever, there was one young man as 
rooshed into it ’eadlong, as wished ’e ’adn’t arterwards. ’E 
come a-flyin’ up be’ind me in the dark. ‘’Ullo, me girl!’ ses 
’e, cheerful, an’ with that ’e kisses me. Which I nearly fell 
down with the shock ’e give me, but when I turned round ’e 
quite fell down with the shock I give ’im, an’ a 

Here the D.V. interrupted with a determination that bore 
all before it. 
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“Mrs. Huggins,” she said, “I came this afternoon with an 
especial purpose.” 

« An’ what might it be, Miss?” asked Mrs. Huggins, beaming. 

« Perhaps you can guess it,” said the D.V. 

«No one could be further from the same, an’ likely to 
remain so,” replied Mrs. Huggins, firmly. 

‘«« The national celebration of peace,” said the D.V., smiling 
engagingly, ‘‘seems such a good opportunity for making peace 
s self with all one’s personal enemies, Mrs. Huggins.” 

An’ a capital notion, Miss,” replied Mrs. Huggins, 
approvingly, * for them as ’as any.” 

“‘We all have some, you know,” said the D.V., collecting 
herself after a gasp. 

‘‘Dear me, an’ ’ave you many, Miss?” enquired Mrs. 
Higgins, sympathetically. 

The D.V. gave a slight start, flushed, and bit her lip, then 
m Ited into a smile. 

«Well, I’m afraid I may have one or two,” she said. 
“’'yve a hot temper, Mrs. Huggins, you know.” 

“It’s a thing [ can’t ’ardly hunderstand meself, me bein’ the 
meek-nachered woman I ham,” said Mrs. Huggins with meditative 
in crest, “‘ but sorry I am to ’ear it, Miss, an’ certingly a pity with 
th s’ere sech a good hoppertoonity for makin’ friends with hevery- 
bedy, of course—which, oh, ’ow peaceful should we all feel!” 

“« Really, Mrs. Huggins,” said the D.V., strongly; then, 
checking herself with a strong effort: ‘‘ You’re quite right, Mrs. 
Huggins. I mean, I’m so pleased you think so, and, since you 
do think so, won’t you take the chance ips 

*“¢Ullo!” said Mrs. Huggins, raising her hand, ‘‘ what’s that 
‘ere? Which heggscuse me for interruptin’ of you jest as you 
was a-growin’ mos’ hinterestin’, Miss, but I thought I ’eard 
little huneggspectid somethink.” 
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They listened, the D.V. with an expression of impatience 
that suddenly vanished. 

‘Goodness gracious !”’ she ejaculated, springing to her feet. 
‘“‘Tt’s the choir-practice bell.” 

‘¢T thought it would be,” murmured Mrs. Huggins, a‘fably. 

‘‘T must go,” said the D.V., wildly seeking her umbrella. 
‘¢ The Vicar is to be there.” 

‘“‘T thought you'd ’ave to,’ said Mrs. Huggins; “but, 
ho, what a disap’intment to me when ’opin’ to ’ear you read in 
Scripcher about the young woman with the hunfortunate name 
an’ the butter-dish, which nothin’ could b2 more sootable an’ 
pious jus’ now, if a perfectly ’orrid young female hotherwise. 
Goo’-bye, Miss.” 

The D.V. stepped out on to the doorstep, and Mrs. 
Huggins stood in the doorway. 

‘*An’ I’m sure I ’ave enjoyed seein’ you, Miss, as I never 
thought I could do.” 

She stepped back. 

‘* Which what a ’appy arternoon we've ’ad a-celebratin’ of 
peace together,” she said, her face beaming in the crack of the 
slowly closing door, ‘‘an’ sech a pity to spoil it a-talkin’ of 
hother things as might ’a’ led the mos’ meek-nachered to lose 
their tempers, sech as widders, an’ tea-cups, an’ milk-pots, an’ 
the like; but it’s the dooty of heveryone jus’ now to keep the 
peace at hall corsts, an’ what a comfit we’ve manidged it ser well.” 

Here the door closed. 

The D.V. stopped short as if she had been shot, flushed, 
and swung round. The door was firmly shut. From its further 
side rose the sounds of great household activity, mingled with 
the loud and solemn notes of the national anthem. The D.V. 
looked hard at the cottage for a full moment, breathed heavily 
once or twice, and walked away with a fixed gaze. 


SOME OF MR. HOLGATE’S DOGS. 


MONGST the kennels which are always worth a visit 
from the dog-lover is that of Mr. J. J. Holgate at 
Hook, near Surbiton, as not only are there always a 
number of celebrated winners of various breeds 
belonging to himself upon the premises, but 

usually a number of show dogs the property of other 

exhibitors. The fact that Mr. Holgate is not only one of the 
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largest exhibitors of dogs, but also one whose services are very 
frequently enlisted as a judge, ensures very few ordinary- 
looking or badly-bred specimens of the canine race being 
located at the Southborough Kennels, Hook ; indeed, the visitor 
becomes almost bewildered if called upon to make a selection 
from amongst so many celebrated dogs. But upon the occasion 
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when the accompanying photographs were taken it became 
compulsory to do so, with the result that admirable likenesses 
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of six prominent winners, representing five different breeds, 


in rough-coated classes, is another dog which wil] 
always attract the attention of judges, and the illustration 
will interest many people, as it supplies an admirable 
idea of the “mirled”’ markings which are so much 
admired in the specimens of this breed. The addition 
of a “‘ wall” or ‘‘china” eye is also regarded as a great 
additional beauty in the case of a smooth-coated collie, 
but it may be stated that dogs with two eyes of this 
colour are seldom met with, and when they are they 
are not so much thought of as those with only one, 
This peculiar eye, contrary to the ideas of many people, 
is perfectly serviceable to its possessor, as it can be 
used every bit as well as one of the more common 
colour. 

The smooth-coated fox-terrier, Brockenhurst Minor. 
though the property of Mr. Holgate, was bred by Mr. 
J. C. Tinne, and he is related to some of the best-known 
fox-terriers of their day, such as Dame Fortune, Hunton 
Bridegroom, and Venio. He is a very workmanlike dog 
of a capital type, and though not often exhibited, 
Brockenhurst Minor has won high honours at Edin- 
burgh, the Agricultural Hall, Cheltenham, and 
Manchester, as well as the championship at Redrut! 
and Cambridge; whilst as a sire his services are it 
much demand amongst fox-terrier breeders. 


Last, but by no means least, come the two very celebrated 


were secured. greyhound bitches which are illustrated, the red and white 
The place of honour in this gallery of canine beauty may champion, Fairy, the property of Mr. Holgate, and the black 
be awarded to the English setter champion, Rumney Rock, a champion, Mullion Fairy, who belongs to Mrs. T. E. Hopkins. 


dog of the highest merit, and the property 
of Mrs. T. E. Hopkins, a lady for whom he 
has won a large number of very valuable prizes, 
including the gold medal for the best sporting 
dog at Otley Show, the championship of his 
breed at Darlington, the special prize for the 
best animal in the show at Cambridge, and 
other victories too numerous to record here. 
Rumney Rock, as will be seen, is a most 
beautifully marked dog, and he is, moreover, 
a very fashionably bred one, which, in addition 
to his perfect head and typical appearance, 
renders him one of the very best specimens of 
the English setter living, whilst he possesses 
the great additional merit of being a first-rate 
dog in the field. 

A very well-known winner, also, is the old 
English sheepdog champion, Wilberforce, who 
has scored prizes almost innumerable at the 
leading dog shows for his owner, Mr. W. F. 
Clayton. This excellent specimen of the bob-, 
tail possesses most of the characteristics of his 
breed, and all that picturesque ruggedness of 
outline which is so attractive to admirers of 
the variety. As will be seen from the accom- 
panying illustration, Wilberforce is particularly 
good in bone, and stands in the attitude 
which is most characteristic of the old English 





sheepdog; but his photograph scarcely does C. Keid. RUMNEY ROCK. Copyrieht—"C L * 
him full justice, as he was not in full coat 

at the time when it was taken, a circumstance which permits Two more beautifully shaped and typical bitches it would be 
his fine shape and carriage to be all the better seen. The impossible to imagine, and a more life-like photograph could not 
smooth-coated collie, Southborough Vedette, a very frequent be desired. The number of prizes they have won upon the 
winner, and one of the few smooths which have taken prizes show bench would far exceed the space available to enumerate, 
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but between them they have secured first prizes and 
championships at such exhibitions as those held at the 
Crystal Palace, Edinburgh, and Dublin, in addition to 
many other important fixtures, these victories having, 
in some instances, been supplemented by winning the 
special cups offered for the best dog in the shows at 
which they have competed. Moreover, Fairy and 
Mullion Fairy, in addition to being exceptionally good- 
looking, proved themselves to be both fast and clever in 
the coursing field. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE FINEST SWEET PEAs. 

S in some gardens it is customary to sow Sweet Peas in autumn» 

the list of varieties recommended by the National Sweet 

Pea Society will be interesting to those who wish to know 

the most esteemed kinds. Tor a considerable period the 

committee of this society has Leen of the opinion that 

it was desirable to formulate some scheme of classifica- 

tion, and at the recent most successful show this was very apparent. 
The growers were not in harmony in regard to the colours of 
many varieties, while some wh.ch were staged in one special colour 
class were also represented in another which should have Leen totally 
dissimilar. It was obvious that some remedy for such an anomalous 
state of affairs was essential, and it could only be got by an election 
of varieties which classified them under specified colours. It was 
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resolved that classification papers be printed and distributed amongst members 
of the committee, as well as growers of repute, whether they were members of 
tne society or not. It was clearly seen by the committee that the date of 
distribution was fully late, as many varie:ies were so far past their best that 
some of the colour and form characteristics were rapidly failing. The 
necessity for the work was, however, so very imperative that this disadvantage 
had perforce to be overlooked, and the committee relied upon the wide 
knowledge of those beautiful flowers known to be possessed by the gentlemen 
yho filled in the lists. Nor was this confidence misplaced. It was speedily 
ind that there was a strong opinion in favour of the best varieties, and it was 
nly in the case of unimportant and often variable varieties that any material 
vergence of opinion was manifest. 

The selection is as follows, that is, the following varieties have gained the 
Jurgest number of votes :—Cv/mson: Salopian, Mars, Firefly, Cardinal; Rose 
avd Caimine: Prince of Wales, Her Majesty, Mrs. Dugdale; Pink: 
lima Donna, Lovely, the Hon. F. Bouverie; Orange shades: Gorgeous, 
L:dy Maria Currie, Miss Willmott; Blush: Duchess of Sutherland, 
). odesty, Countess of Aberdeen, Sensation; P%cotee, edged: Lottie Eckford, 

iid of Honour, Golden Gate, Butterfly; Strzpes and Fl-kes, red and 
e: America, Aurora, Mrs. Joseph 
amberlain, Pink Friar; Stripes and 
akes, purple and blue: Princess of 
ales, Senator, Grey Friar, Wawona; 
sellow and Buff: Queen Victoria, the 
on. Mrs. Kenyon, Mrs. Eckford, 
I.idy M. Ormsby-Gore, Primrose, 
Venus, Golden Gleam; ASzcolors: 
iumph, Little Dorrit, Blanche Ferry, 
ince Edward of York, Countess of 
rewsbury, Jeanne Gordon, Duke of 
York, Earliest of All; Alue: Navy 
Vue, Countess Cadogan, Captain of the 
hives, Emily Eckfoid, Baden-Powell ; 
j/auve: Dorothy Tennant, Admiration, 
Fascination; Violet and Purple: Duke 
o! Westminster, Duke of Sutherland, 
Duke of Clarence ; A/arone and Bronze: 
Othello, Black Knight, Stanley, 
Svahzada; Lavender: Lady Grisel 
Hamilton, Countess of Radnor, Lady 
Nina Balfour, and New Countess; 
White: Blanche Burpee, Sadie Burpee, 
Emily Henderson, Dorothy Eckford, 
Mont Blanc; Fancies (those with more 
than two distinct shades): Lottie 
Hutchins, Stella Morse, Coquette, 
Duchess of Westminster, Duchess of 
York, Gracie Greenwood, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald; Magenta: George Gordon, 
Captivation, Calypso ; Cerzse : Coccinea. 
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CROCUS SPECIOSUS. 

It is a mystery to us that, notwith- 
standing many notes and articles from 
year to year about it in the horticultural 
Press and in Country LIFE, the 
Crocus of autumn is not believed in. It 
must be regarded as a myth, but we 
wish those who have this belief could 
see a stretch of grassland planted with 
C. speciosus. It is a carpet of blue, a 
clear intense blue, and when the lovely 
flowers open to the midday sun, there is 
seen a tuft of intense orange in the 
centre, and this centre botanists call the 
sigmata. For the moment one wonders 
whether it is spring. The sun shines 
warmly and the lawn {fringes and the 
woodland glades are blue with a flower 
that recalls the shimmering surface of 
azure in the time of Lilac and Hawthorn. 
The flower is C. speciosus. So please 
make note of it, and also that mice 
relish the bulbs. All the autumn 
Crocuses and Colchicums are more or 
less beautiful. Of the Colchicums 
C. Sibthorpi is perhaps the most 
remarkable as well as the rarest. C. 
speciosum is one of the most common 
and handsome; its flower is like 
a large, pinkish goblet. The late 
Rev. Henry Ewbank of St. John’s,  /+ Caswall-Smith. 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, regarded 
C. Sibthorpi with great admiration, and could not understand why it was not 
a familiar flower in English gardens. He wrote a year or two ago: ‘The 
only explanation I can think of is that it is not much knownat present, and being 
an expensive bulb, it has not as yet come to the front save in a few places. 
Instead of C. Sibthorpi being nearly as large as C. speciosum, as it is sometimes 
said to be, it is in reality a great deal larger. It is of a more attractive colour 
than its congener, and its globular shape—it seems to sit on the ground 
like a large cup—sets it off wonderfully. Moreover, it is very strong 
and floriferous, and grows with such ease that no particular rules for 
cultivation are required. I regard it as quite one of the best things I have 
had in my garden for some time, and if it answers as well in other places as it 
does here, it will be worth anyone’s while to get hold of it and to give it a good 
chance.” We might add that the bulbs of autumn-flowering Crocuses and 
Colchicums should be planted in August. CC. autumnale is the commonest 
species. Colchicum speciosum and Crocus speciosus must not be confounded ; 
they are, of course, quite distinct. 

AUTUMN RosEs. 

Note that the following Roses are in-full flower now (September 12th), 

Not with a few scattered blooms, but burdened with buds in all degrees of 
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development. First and foremost is Marie Van Houtte. No Rose garden is 
complete in any sense without this big handsome flower; Papa Gontier, a rich red ; 
Princesse de Sagan, the best scarlet Tea Rose in existei.ce, and little planted. 
Many seem to prefer Marquise de Salisbury to this dazzling flower, so pure in 
colour, whereas the flower of Marquise de Salisbury is decidediy shaded 
with purple. Of course, Viscountess Folkestone is glorious; it always 
is, and one never tires of the broad pink-stained flowers. Anna Olivier, 
Souvenir de Catherine Guillot, Ion. Edith Gifford, Mme. Lambard, 
and Mme. Chedane Guinoisseau, must be added to the list. A Rose of 
the future is Griiss an Teplitz, wh'ch was recently described ; and another, 
also described lately, is Yvonne Gravier. 
EARLY-FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

No group of hardy flowers is more brilliant than this in the autumn, and 
unless a border of the best varieties is seen or a collection in full bloom, not the 
slightest idea of their wealth of colouring can be gained from the spikes shown 
at exhibitions. The early-flowering Chrysanthemum is a bright and beautiful 
late border plant, and owing to the many new varieties raised of late years, the 
colours of the flowers are more decided and varied. At one time pink or 
shades of it were the predominant 
colours, but now there are rich orange, 
yellow, bronze, crimson, and other 
tones which fill the garden with 
beauty when the Asters, Golden Rods, 
and Tritomas are in full blossoming. 
We were ina large garden recently, in 
which the early Chrysanthemums were 
a feature, and noticed a few very fine 
kinds for freedom and colour. One 
was Mme. Marie Masse, which belongs 
to the Japanese race; its flowers are 
lilac in colour, a clear, bright, and 
pleasant colour. Crimson Marie Masse 
is another richly shaded flower, 
chestnut crimson. Harvest Home, 
gold, shaded witn crimson; Mychett, 
white ; Notaire Groz, mauve ; Ambroise 
Thomas, reddish bronze; Comtesse 
Foucher de Careil, orange-red; Ivy- 
stark, orange; the popular white 
variety, Mme. Deszrange; George 
Wermig, deep yellow; and Ryecroft 
Glory, yellow and bronze, were also 
very handsome. Early - flowering 
Chrysanthemums are a distinct gain to 
the garden in autumn. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Roses, 
Trees and Shrubs, and Herbaceous 
Plants: Messrs. William Paul and 
Son, Waltham Cross, Herts. Bulbs 
and Plants: Messrs. Barr and Sons, 
Kinz Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Fruit Trees: Messrs. George Bunyard 
and Co., Maidstone. 


A GREAT . 
SPORTSMAN. 


HE subject of Mr. 
Sargent’s absolutely 
speaking portrait is 
one of the few still 
faithful Gladstonian 

peers, and it is notable what a 
number of these are sportsmen. 
Lord Ribblesdale is one of the 
keenest of hunting men, and, 
like another faithful Radical and 
Home Ruler, Mr. Logan, M.P. 
for Leicestershire, he is a 
straight and forward rider. 
Lord Ribblesdale is one of 
those men who are good on 


LORD RIBBLESDALE. Copyright almost any horse, and no one 


has ridden a greater variety than 
he in the course of his hunting career. The subject of this 
portrait has hunted in many countries, but has most often been 
seen of late in the Duke of Beaufort’s country, where his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Graham Smith, hunts, or in Leicestershire, 
where he will hunt this year; but by most sportsmen Lord 
Ribblesdale will be remembered as a very successful Master of 
the Royal Buckhounds, who showed capital sport and enjoyed the 
sport he showed. He wrote a book on the ‘‘ Queen’s Hounds,” 
which is excellent reading, and is full of the quiet humour 
and keen good sense which Mr. Sargent’s insight has certainly 
shown us in this marvellous portrait. Lady Ribblesdale was a 
Miss Tennant and is a sister of Mrs. Asquith. She is a not less 
excellent horsewoman, though not so well known in Leicester- 
shire as her sister. Lord Ribblesdale is a man whose gifts and 
graces would make him a notable figure in any society. He is 
an excellent speaker, and has in his one book showed a pretty 
knack of style with his pen. 
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EW people, having regard to the date and character of 
the house, will be disposed to differ from old John 
Aubrey in his opinion of the famous place of Longleat. 
He said that it was the most august house in England. 
The late Mr. Furgusson described it as one of the 
mcst beautiful palaces we possess. Macaulay, speaking of 
Le ogleat in relation to the Duke of Monmouth, said that it was 
in chat age, and still was perhaps in his own, the most magni- 
ficcnt country house in England. We do not compare it with 
such places as Blenheim or Chatsworth, but we look upon it as 
probably the finest example of that particular and charming 
style in which the lighter features of the Renaissance were 
graited upon the sturdy old English character. Longleat is 
said to have been designed by the famous John of Padua, whom 
some have sought to identify with Sir John Thynne, the actual 
builder, but there can be no certainty in regard to that, for, though 
the accounts of the building are complete, no architect is mentioned. 
It deserves to be noted that the great seat of the Marquess of Bath 
presents many analogies to Wollaton House, Nottingham, which 
was built for Sir Francis Willoughby. In form and general aspect 
it retains the aspect which we associate with English houses of < 
somewhat earlier time, but the details mostly came from abroad. 
They are classic, and unite with the English plan, and the mul- 
lioned windows of English houses, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
pilasters, lunettes, balustrades, and statuary of Italy. 
Something shall presently be said about the history of the 


LONGLEAT, 
WARMINSTER, . . 


THE SEAT OF . : 
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house, its builders, and those who have dwelt therein. Our 
immediate purpose is to speak of the beautiful gardens which 
surround and adorn it. What were the special features of the 
earliest gardens at Longleat we do not absolutely know, but 
there is record of those which were laid out by the first Viscount 
Weymouth, ancestor of the Marquess of Bath, who died in 1714. 
Kip, in his ‘“ Britannia Illustrata,” has left a bird’s-eye view, 
showing, with much clearness, what those gardens were. There 
were groves, enclosures, long alleys with vistas, and the mounds 
derived from the gardens of an earlier time. The ‘ leat,” or 
stream, from which the place is supposed to have derived its 
name, had been widened out at intervals into fish-ponds, which 
were all rigorously angular, and were bordered by chequered 
flower-beds and geometrical patterns. From the door of the 
house a long raised terrace, on a level with the highest step, was 
carried forward to the entrance gates, and thus divided the 
garden into two main portions. The plan was characteristic of 
the time, and those who know Kip’s views will trace analogies 
with many other places. 

The gardens of the first Lord Weymouth no longer exist at 
Longleat. The third lord, who succeeded his father in 1751, 
appears to have found them fallen into some decay and disorder. 
They were, moreover, out of fashion, for everywhere throughout 
England the school of Kent had gained favour, and the hand of 
“Capability” Brown was busy. Lord Weymouth called the 
latter ‘n, and very soon the old quaintness vanished, and in 
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Copyright 
place of the sequestered alley and the trim parterre, an attempt approve his achievements, and among them the poet Cowper, 
was made to create what was regarded as a natural garden. The whose lines relating to the famous landscape gardener might 
hills and valleys of that beautiful country were rich in woodland, appear to have particular relation to Longleat : 
but it would appear that plantations were formed, and that the «Lo! he comes; 


3rown. That garden The omnipotent magician Brown appears. 

He speaks ; the lawn in front becomes a lake ; 
Woods vanish! Hills subside, and valleys rise ; 
And streams, as if created for his use, 

Pursue the track of his directing wand ; 


groups of trees were shaped to the ideal of I 
designer was rather famous for his treatment of water, and, 
though he found many difficulties at Longleat, he was successful 
in creating a lake, which was undoubtedly a valuable addition, 


to contrast with the great masses of wood and the lofty ; 4 ti 

sate is iain iia wines ak Oh | His id Now murmuring soft, now roaring in cascades, 
2 > "ES > ayte 1a Z 2c : ay ‘ ra ~ 7 mc a = . * 
€ ence € exte és ve ranges 9 1€ park. 1S 1d€a Was to E’en as he bids. Th’ enraptured owner smiles. 
produce the effect of a large river or serpentine lake amid Tis finished ; and yet, finished as it seems, 
umbrageous surroundings. There were many who did not Still wants—a mine to satisfy the cost ! ” 
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An exami- 
nation oO; our 
pictures will 
show that, 
though the work 
of Brown. stil! 


remains, much 
has been done 
since his time 


to alter the 
character of the 
grounds. The 
water pavilion 
and the umbra- 
geous clumps of 
trees are in his 
style, but near 
the house are 
things he would 
scarcely have 
approved. There 
is excellent pat- 
tern gardening 
in quaint beds 
edged with box, 
full of summer 
flowers; there 
are yews and 
other bushes 
standing in 
formal lines; 
there is regular planning in the garden, with excellent well-kept 
flourish abundantly, and the arched rose 
The special features, however, are few, 
and we shall leave the pictures to teli the whole tale of 
the richness and beauty of the Longleat gardens. Upon their 
face may be noted the influence of the changing ideas which 
have inspired the garden designer. The terrace on the east 
front is noteworthy, but otherwise the architect has had little to 
do with the gardens. 

Longleat House, which is one of the greatest places in the 
West, lies some four miles from Warminster in Wiltshire, and it 
will give some idea of the extent of the magnificent domain if we say 
that the entrance is about two and a-half miles from the mansion. 
The estate is upon the borderland of Somerset, and parts of 

erounds are in that county. The land is 


WATER 


Copyright 


hedges. Roses 
bower is delightful. 


the woods and 
divided between the hundreds of Warminster and Heytesbury. 


a S827 > 


GARDEN 
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The library and 
south front are 
sald to be in one 
parish and the 
rest of the edifice 
in another, so 
that, as one 
writer has said. 
when the nob! 
Marquess writ 
his mornin 
letters he is i 
Horningshan 
and when  h 
goes to dinn 
he is in Lon: 
bridge Deveri 
Upon the si 
of the hou 
stood ancient 
a priory of bla 
canons of § 
Augustine, fou 
ded about t 
year 1270 by S 
John Vernon, 
which the churc 
was dedicated t 
St. Radegund, 
queen of Franc: 
The church ha 
several altars, but the priory was a small establishment, and, i: 
1529, having fallen into decay, it was dissolved, and its revenuc 
transferred to the abbey of Charterhouse Henton, twelve mile 
away, which itself was dissolved ten years later, after which th: 
place was sold by the Crown to Sir John Horsey. This ney 
possessor alienated it almost immediately to Mr. John Thynn 
of Shropshire, who was knighted after the battle of Purkie, 1547, 
and was a nephew of William Thynne, who had published on: 
of the earliest folios of Chaucer. 

Sir John Thynne thus became possessed of the old mansion 
house and offices of the priory, with an orchard and garden, 
covering perhaps 100 acres, but he bought neighbouring land, 
and before 1550 had formed the greater part of the estate. His 
wealth grew rapidly, and he married the only daughter. of Sir 
Richard Gresham, the well-known prince merchant of the time. 
The knight’s opulence seems to have excited the envy of certain 
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people, and he was asked by the Council to explain it. Some 
said that he had discovered a hidden treasure; others that he 
had not come by his wealth honestly—and he had been chief 
comptroller of the household of the Princess Elizabeth. 
Suspicion had fallen upon him as an adherent of Somerset, 
and he had even been committed to the Tower. According to 
the story, Sir John Thynne attributed the greater part of his 
wealth to his wife, and the rest to his own industry and frugality. 


Hidsor 3 Kearns 


Copyright SOUTH WALK IN WINTER GARDEN. 


He appears to have called in his architect in 1568, and the 
building of Longleat went on for many years, the expenditure 
being at the rate of about £1,000 a year, which would have to 
be multiplied many times to indicate its value in money of our 
time. While the work was in progress, in 1575, Queen Elizabeth 
visited him at his house. He died in 1580, leaving the larger 
portion of the structure finished, and from the hall to the chapel 
court inside, but no part of the west side was completed in his 
lifetime. There is mention, however, of a garden, an orchard, 
and a hopyard. His son, another Sir > 

John, succeeded, and added the oak 
screen and wainscot. Sir James, the 
fourth owner, employed Sir Christopher 
Wren to carry on the work, and by that 
eminent architect the great staircase 
was designed. Thekitchen garden was 
walled and planted also, and Charles If. 
with the Queen and Duke of York 
visited Longleat in Sir James Thynne’s 
time. 

The knight died childless in 1670, 
and the estate passed to his nephew, 
known as “Tom of Ten Thousand,” 
because of the presumed value of his 
estate. The new owner laid out the 
road to Frome, carried on extensive 
work in plantation, and’ finished the 
dining-room of the house. He was a 
personal friend of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, who was at Longleat in 1680, 
when a great crowd came to scatter 
flowers before him, and shouted for 
the King and the ‘ Protestant Duke.” 
Thynne was the ‘Issachar” of 
‘** Absalom and Achitophel.” A strange 
fate befel him. He married the widow 
of Henry Lord Ogle, the daughter of the 
last Earl of Northumberland, and the 
heiress to the Percy estates, the richest 
match in the kingdom. Mr. Thynne Copyright 
prepared Longleat for his bride, but she 
was of the mature age of fifteen, and seems to have made some 
objections, and she obtained leave from the proctors of Doctors’ 
Commons to live abroad with friends fora year. A great Swedish 
noble who lived in high style, Charles John Count Kénigsmark, 
determined, however, to make the lady his own, and, in order to 
accomplish his purpose, he appears to have planned the murder 
of Mr. Thynne, after attempting to pick a quarrel and provoke 
a duel with him. He hired as an accomplice Captain Vratz, a 
German officer, with whom was associated Lieutenant Stern and 
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a Polish soldier named Barosky, and the assassins fell upon the 
unfortunate owner of Longleat in Pall Mall, and the victim fel] 
dead with several bullets in his body. The four villains were 
had up, and the three agents were executed, while the arch. 
villain was liberated, to be killed four years later at the sieve 
of Argos, while the lady married Charles Seymour, sevent); 
Duke of Somerset. 

When Mr. Thynne was dead his second cousin, Thoma 
Thynne of Kempsford, succeeded him 
and was created Baron Thynne an 
Viscount Weymouth. This was th 
nobleman who laid out the gardens ; 
has been mentioned, and in his tin 
his house became the refuge for mai 
years of the deprived Bishop Ke 
Lord Weymouth was_ succeeded 
1714 by his grandson, a child of fou 
and Longleat seems to have _ be: 
thereafter without a_ resident pr 
prietor for some forty years. The thi 
Viscount did much to the estat 
and he it was who remodelled t 
grounds. He _ was Lord-Lieutena 
of Ireland in 1765,and in 1789, in whi 
year he received the King, Queen, a: 
Princesses in great state, he was creat 
Marquess of Bath. Record remains 
his huge hospitality and the killing 
the oxen and fatlings, and of how 30,0 
people gathered to greet the Roy: 
guests. The King ascended tothe ro 
for the outlook over the gloriou 
prospect of the garden and park. 

The first Marquess of Bath dic 
in 1796, and was succeeded by 
nobleman widely known for his chari 
able disposition and public spirit. TT! 
second Marquess, about the year 1Xo%, 
“COUNTRY LIFE." employed W yatt—afterwards Sir Jeffre 

Wyattville—to make some alteration 
in the house, and he worked upon the grand staircase and 
galleries. Many hands have indeed been employed upon th 
structure of Longleat, and yet it retains its splendid character as 
a noble example of the English Renaissance unchanged and un- 
diminished. It is preserved in admirable state, and, -as the 
pictures will show, the grounds and gardens are full of charm, and 
manifest the high state in which they are maintained. The orangery 
is one of the notable features, and there is great beauty in the 
arboretum. But weshall not further dwell upon the attractions of 
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A LODGE OF THE PARK. 


famous Longleat. It will ever be reckoned a glory of the West, 
and as the pride of the county of Wilts. There are spots of sur- 
passing beauty in the park, and from “* Heaven’s Gate’”’ the prospect 
is superb. The scenery is varied and beautiful in its rich land- 
scape character, and in its green expanses, swelling heights em- 
bosomed in foliage, its valley and its lake it is scarcely surpassed 
anywhere. The magnificent house, with its historic associations 
and architectural grandeur, is thus fittingly enshrined in its 
beautiful gardens and the grand country in which it stands. 
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sport. Not that the rain itself, in its direct effect, is what 
the falconer dislikesso much. From his 
point of view it is far less detestable 
than the high winds. For, even in 
a pretty heavy shower—unless it 
is accompanied by a violent driving 
wind—the hawk to be next flown can 
be carried, hooded or unhooded as the 
case may be, until nearly the time 
when she is to be put on the wing, and 
will not have had time to get very wet 
before the flight is over. At any rate, 
in the case of rooks, gulls, larks, or 
any other quarry at which the hawks 
are flown from the fist, as the quarry 
must be on the wing at least as long as 
his pursuer, the damage done by the 
rain to their flying powers is equal in 
each of the birds engaged. It is the 
indirect effects of a prolonged wet 
season like the last which are so 
disastrous to the sportsman of the 
Wiltshire Plain. For, in the first 
place, the corn crops, which in a 
moderately fine summer would be 
mostly down in this country by the 
middle of August, and nearly all carrie 
before the end, remain about during 
almost the whole period while the ; 
larks are moulting and available for  — Co»yrieht 
practical hawking purposes. What 

fields may happen to be clear of these standing or uncarried 
crops are mostly occupied by root crops, whose leaves, 
overgrown in the wet weather, afford a most tempting place of 
refuge for any ringing lark who finds himself bested in the air, 
involving anyhow the spoiling of the flight, and, if the quarry 
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Lark-Hawking in Wiltshire. 


HE wet and gloomy 
weather of last August 
aS was perhaps more pre- 

judicial to lark-hawking than to any other form of outdoor 


AFTER A KILL UNDER THE RAKE. 


AFTER THE RINGING FLIGHT. 


happens to be taken, the almost certain loss of the hawk wich 
takes him. The consequence of this is that the falconer, to 
avoid these dangers, is obliged to confine his operations not o ly 
to the open downs—which 1n any case he would prefer—bu_ to 
those parts of them which are distant at least a quarter of a1.ile 
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from any arable country on the one hand or any of the 
innumerable plantations which now dot the plain. The delay 
and labour necessitated in walking or riding from one such space 
to others consumes a very great part of the comparatively short 
day during which the light is good enough to fly with safety, and 

the scarcity of quarry, which congregate 
mostly at this time of year in the arable 
lands, makes it impossible to find flighis 
enough for the hawks. This, however, 
is not all. When the rough grasses 
and weeds and other straggling growths, 
for which a hardly-pressed lark is so 
likely to make, are soaked and dripping 
with recent rains, if he should be taken 
therein, the merlin, finding herself in 
so uncomfortable a place, is often 
unwilling to ‘* bide” there and begin 
the tedious preliminary task of deplum- 
ing her dead quarry. Then, after 
looking uneasily around, she is as likely 
as not to get up with her lark in her 
foot, and set off at a’ good pace in 
search of some more suitable spot for 
her meal. Once started on this 
journey, heaven knows when she may 
stop. The more open and bare the 
country, the less easy is it for her to find 
a dry hillock or other small eminence 
such as all hawks prefer as feeding- 
places, from which they can keep a 
look-out for any sheepdog or othet 
intruder who might come up and 
interrupt their proceedings. These 
flittings from the place where the flight 
ended—which is generally already 
quite far enough distant to be pleasant 
—to some other which may be far out 
of sight, are some of the most vexatious 
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and dangerous incidents to which a falconer who flies at very light 
quarry can be exposed. Merlins, and even “ jacks,” have been 
known to go thus more than half a mile before they arrived at a 
mound or a patch of ground which seemed to their fastidious 
eye to be dry enough to serve as a dining-table. 

"Thus no one would expect that the bag made by any merlin 
this year during the few weeks while the larks are in moult 
anican be flown with success would be as large as in a fairly 
favourable season. The number of flights flown would, to begin 
with, be comparatively small; and whereas in an ordinary year 
some of them would be tolerably short and easy, or, at all 
ey nts, not so severe as to discourage a young hawk, those 
w. ich had to be undertaken last August by the merlins from 
th very first moment when they arrived on the scene of action 
wre mostly such as might tax pretty shrewdly the powers of 
ex erienced trained merlins, or even a wild one single-handed. 
Fir when a lark is once found—after much walking—on the 
n down, the chances are that he is an old one. The older 
th lark the more fond he is of filling his crop with the small 
se ds of the grasses and clovers and other plants which grow in 
st _h variety on the wilder expanses of Salisbury Plain. To find 
y ang larks whose muscles—and brains, too—are more on a par 
yh those of the hardly full-grown eyesses you must go to the 
n« v-mown stubbles or clovers, or, on very hot days, to the 
yc ing swedes or mangolds, whose damp, cool leaves afford at 
th: same time food and a shelter from the sun. And in no such 
pl. ces—at least before September—did the falconer dare set 
foct. Accordingly the “ringing” flights, which the old larks 
mostly attempt, and in which they hope, by mounting in circles, 
to fairly outfly their pursuer, were this time almost the rule, 
instead of the exception. Of such “ringers,” as they are 
technically 
called, no less 
than five in suc- 
cession presented 
themselves to the 
merlin Keziah 
during the fourth 
and fifth days 
after she began 
work. The little 
hawk was then 
suffering from an 
attack of ‘the 
croaks,”’ con- 
tracted during 
the wet days of 
her “hack” time 
in July. Yet, 
although two of 
them beat her 
fairly in the air, 
she ‘put. in,” Copyright 
or, in other 

words, compelled to take refuge in sate cover, two of the others, 
while the result of the fifth flight remained doubtful, as it ended 
far out of 
sight. This 
invalid hawk 
was after- 
wards _ beaten 
in the air by 
five ringers in 
two days, and 
yet persevered 
on another 
occasion until 
not only the 
lark but she 
herself was 
entirely lost 
out of sight 
overhead. 

One of the 
last flights in 
which this 
determined 
little hawk was 
engaged on the 
plain seems to 
deserve a more 
special men- 
tion, asit shows 
how essential a 
condition for a 
fair strugyle in 
the air is a 
perfectly open 
country. After 
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miles across the 
down, where neo 
sheep were visible, 
and only distant 
plantations showed 
black along the 
irregular line of the 
horizon, a lark had 
jumped up, forty 
yaids ahead, and 
immediately took 
the air. Chirping 
defiance as he flew, 
he mounted up- 
wards in small 
circles, while the 
hawk, flying 
forwards after she 
left the fist to get 
some way on her, 
began to climb in 
wider rings, de- 
scribing them so 
that their centre was 
always more or less 
directly under the 
rings made by the 
lark, but otherwise 
not appearing to 
shape them with any regard to the movements of the other 
bird. As they thus go up, with wings quickly beating the still 
air, a soft breeze 
wafts them 
gradually to lee- 
ward, but not at 
so great a pace 
that it requires 
much more than 
a quick walk to 
keep them well 
over head. But 
it is all the time 
quite impossible 
to see from below 
which of the two 
is the higher in 
the air, and one 
can only infer 
from the fact of 
the hawk’s 
making no stoop 
that she is not 
yet in a position 
to do so. There 
is, therefore, every prospect that this will be another high 
flight, in which the quarry at least, and possibly his pursuer 
too, will rise out of sight. Alas! for such hopes. Before even 
the lark has become invisible he swerves in his course. He 
dashes forward in a straight line. And then, with his head 
down and his wings half closed, he shoots downwards in 
a long slanting line. What can he be making for? As we 
run over the crest of a gently sloping hill we can soon 
solve the mystery. For near the edge of a big field of oat 
stubbles, which abuts on the down, and which has just been 
almost entirely cleared of its crop, have been left, for some 
reason or other, about a dozen stooks, each offering to this 
lark a place of refuge which, if there were no men acting in 
concert with the enemy, would avail to save him from the fate 
which he fears. To the nearest of these straw-built and flimsy 
citadels, therefore, he directs his headlong course, and, stopping 
short as he arrives at the far corner of it, disappears. 
The merlin, falling in a still more oblique course, but at a 
greater speed, seems to get to the sheaves at exactly the same 
instant. but she must have been just too late. For not being 
able, as she sweeps round the back of them, to espy the lark, 
crouching on the ground or on the sides of the straw, she fetches 
up and takes perch on the top of the stook just above the spot 
where the fugitive must have crept into it. 

Another ringing flight now ensues, but again the lark — 
short of two feathers in each wing, which have not yet come 
down in the moult—is unable to hold his own in the air lon» 
enough to cross the broad valley which lies between us and 
a thicket of low furze bushes on the crest of the next hill. 
Long before he is so nearly over this shelter—poor as it is—that 
he can dive down to it as he did to the oat-sheaves, the merlin 
is either already above him or so nearly so that in another 
half minute she wilt be able to deliver a stoop which he 
does not dare to face. Unfortunately, the alternatives are 
few and almost as risky. Not a hedge nor a ditch, not even 
a rick or a thick tuft of long grass, is within reach. The 
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only sort of obstacle behind or round which 
the now desperate fugitive can hope by dodging 
to puzzle his implacable pursuer is to be 
found in the bodies of the men who are running 
so near underneath. Towards one of these 
accordingly he directs the precipitate course of 
the fall which he is resolved to take, and, 
reaching the man—who is still pressing forward, 
and only half aware of what the lark is doing 
—some few feet before the foe, swirls round 
behind him ina sharp curve, thinking thereby 
to throw out the hawk. Vain fancy! For 
not for nothing has Keziah so often, when 
out for exercise, stooped at the soft lure, swung 
by her trainer with dexterous hand so as to 
habituate her to seize it even when it is 
whirled about in the most erratic course. And 
now, rushing close past the man without alarm 
or flurry, she strikes the lark full with a whack 
which sounds almost as loud as that of a racquet 
against a tennis ball. Her impetus carries her 
forward, and, gathering up the quarry under her 
as she flies on, she makes her way with it to 
the lee side of one of the same stooks in which, 
in an evil hour, it so artfully hid itself. Here, 
in due course, she is taken up by her owner; 
but not in time to save the victim from the 


swift and sure coup de grace. init 
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SHOOTING AMONG THE SHAWS:. 


T may well be that the title of the article for which these 
vivid little pictures are an excuse may require a word of 
explanation. Personally I had never heard the word 
“shaw” in familiar use until some four or five years ago, 
although I had known it in literature ever since those 

boyish days when, being set to read the prologue of the ‘* Canter- 
bury Tales,” my unsanctioned investigations extended to others, 
including the ‘*Cook’s Tale.”” Then the pretty line— 

** Gaillard he was a goldfynch in the shaw ” 
naturally took root in my memory. Now, face to face with these 
pictures, I have looked out the word in the “Century Dictionary,” 
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OFF TO THE SHAWS IN THE 


to find two significations attached to it, the first being “a thicket 
or a small wood,” the second, ‘‘a stem with the leaves, as of a 
potato or turnip,” with the note that it is now only Northern 
English or Scotch in both senses. This shows that even a 
Doctor of Philosophy and of Law, who is also a Professor of 
Comparative Philology and Sanskrit in Yale University, may be 
ignorant of an elementary word in our mother tongue. I, who 
write, have met this. word “shaw,” and that most fertile haunt 
of many sorts of game birds and beasts itself, as our sportsmen 
here are meeting it, not in Scotland or the North of England, but 


MORNING. 


in Kent and in Surrey; and always it has seemed, from tl 


familiar use of the term, from such expressions as “ Thomson's 


’ 


Shaw” and the like, that it had surely been in common use sin 
the days of Chaucer and of the ballad of Guy of Gisborne: 
**When shaws beene sheene and shradds full fayre, 
And leaves both large and longe, 
It is merrye walking in the fayre forrest, 
To hear the small birdes songe.” 

In these southern counties the word “shaw” has its special 
significance, for it is applied to belts of trees and hedgerow: 
combined, either planted by man or left by him when clearance 
of woodland has been effected, 
for the distinct purpose of 
sheltering the tender hops, as 
they grow, from the violence 
of the wind. Nor is it to be 
denied that these belts, «a 
thicket of hazel and blackthorn 
and hawthorn and bramble 
and fern below, a few yards in 
width, and with fine trees 
rising from them, add_ very 
much to the characteristic 
beauty of the landscape. More 
than this they not only hold 
game, but render it accessible 
at times when, as the pictures 
show, the “leaves both large 
and longe”’ cause shooting to 
be out of the question in the 
deep woods or in the real 
coverts. 

Such, clearly, was the 
view of the party of sports- 
men who sallied forth from 
‘“Comfort’s Place,’’ near 
Godstone, the house of Mr. 
J. A. D. Hamilton, on the 
morning of October 8th. Most 
appropriate is the name of that 
modest sixteenth century 
house, visible in the background 
of the picture, and it were 
delightful also to have pictures 
of the ancient oak with which 
the substantial house abounds; for, to quote a proverb of ancient 
sound, but of modern origin, ‘‘ Comfort is most,” and here it 
reigns supreme. Here, indeed, everything is in harmony, the 
venerable house, the simple and old-fashioned sport amid sur- 
roundings that still bear their Saxon name (for ‘shaw ” is puré 
Saxon in origin), the use of the active black spaniel, thé 
single gun that each man carries, the paucity of beaters 
and apparatus generally. One sign only of this twentieth 
century is to be detected—that chaos of stubborn clods, which 
the master of the land regards with unsatisfied countenance, was 
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never made by honest plough and team 
of slow-moving horses, but by the 
steam-digeer. Otherwise only powder- 
fasks and_ shot - belts need be 
added to take the scenes back to 
the days of Joe Manton and Colonel 
Hawker. 

Thick as the leaves are—you may 
see that they puzzle guns and beaters 
alie—and although the bush foliage 
of blackthorn and wild rose conceals 
maiy a ravaging thorn, there is grand 
spi t of its kind to be obtained among 
the shaws in these early days of 
Oc ober, and they are days when sport 
is «xceptionally precious. Partridges, 
eve. in a year such as this, when 
the harvest operations spoiled early 
Se»tember from every point of view, 
have grown so wild that it is hard to 
tale toll of them without driving, and 
dri ing involves organisation, and pre- 
lin nary arrangement, and expense. 
3e.ides that, the name of partridges 
in general, and of young birds in 
a..icular, is anything but legion this year. Pheasant 
shcoting has begun by statute since October 1st, but the 
pheisant of the woodland and the covert may go free from 
car> for almost a full month yet. His doom will come when 
the leaf is fairly off, when this year’s birds are as_ strong 
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on the wing as those which waxed fat on the acorns of 
Igor. But the man who has’ shaws_ on _ his_ shooting, 
especially if there be oaks among them to drop acorns and 
to tempt the cock pheasants into wandering ways, need 
never want an opportunity of going ont with his gun under 
his arm and with his spaniel at his 
heel. Nor need he hesitate to ask 
a few friends to share the day’s 
sport with him, for the motto of the 
shaws is ‘cut and come again.” 
All game birds and beasts love them, 
partly, perhaps, because they combine 
the advantages of air and free space 
and food, accessible in easy abundance, 
with that of shelter and refuge to Le 
obtained at a moment’s notice. If you 
kill a cock pheasant in a likely place 
one day, or even two with aright and 
left, itis just as likely as not that the 
same good fortune may be encountered 
the next day; and so it is with the 
rabbits and even with the hares. 
Where there is good lying in the sun, 
and shelter from the wind, thither they 
will surely come in apparently endless 
succession. Opportunity there is also 
for inviting friends to share the sport, 
for, if no thoughtful plan of operatiors 
is required, there is yet call for some 
manceuvring, some knowledge of the 
habits of birds and beasts. There are 


two sides to every shaw, be it W. A. Kouch. 
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If IS REALLY TOO TAICH. Copyright 
remembered; and cock pheasants will always ran, when 
they can, so that it is advisable to have a couple of guns 
forward, one on each side of the fence. Rabbits, too, may 
scuttle in any direction from the undergrowth, and they want 
a lot of watching when the leaf is thick and the vegetation 
is abundant on the sides of the 
shaw. Now and again, it may 
be, the guns and beaters will 
extend in line over the adjoining 
stubbles, getting in, perhaps, a 
few long shots only if the birds 
rise wild, as they surely will; and 
sometimes the birds will be marked 
down in another shaw, which is 
the best of luck, or may so be, 
for then, very likely, they will 
stuff themselves into corners, from 
which they will rise slowly and 
reluctantly, falling an easy prey 
to the gun. In fact, the sport, 
so far as it consists in the mere 
act of bringing down the game, 
is neither so abundant nor so 
difficult as it is on a big day; 
but the wood craft and field craft, 
the knowledge of the ways of 
the quarry, which are called for 
in the man who shoots, as dis- 
tinguished from him who directs 
operations, are far greater. But 
above all things, let us avoid 
comparisons, the principal source 
of angry and unprofitable argu- 
ment among sportsmen. It is enough that a day in the shaws, 
with its infinite variety, its active exercise, and its moderate 
bag, is by no means to be despised, even by him who, later 
in the year, will grass his hundreds of pheasants in the day, 
using two or even three beautifully finished and_ identical 
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guns. To the more humble sportsman, who, after all, 
is one of the overwhelming majority, such a day is an unmixed 
joy, and its characteristics are vividly displayed in these 
pictures. AUCEPS. 


FLiGHT SHOOTING FOR GREEN PLovER. 

EEWITS, of which only a bird here and there can be 

killed by day when they are wandering about in large 

flocks, give excellent sport at flight time if their feeding 

grounds are known. Inland, especially in the Eastern Counties, 
great numbers of these birds are scattered all over the ploughed 
land. At night they have certain favourite feeding fields, 
and if there is a large body of plover about a certainty of 
plenty of shooting may be had if the right fields are found. 
This cannot be done by day; often they do not come near 
them. But if the men on the favourite farms are questioned 
as to where they hear the peewits calling when they are 
coming home from work on the short dark evenings, it is 
not difficult to discover exactly what aré their flight fields 
for the season. In the same way, there are certain favourite 
feeding grounds on the salt marshes, where these birds 
always come at dusk, though they wander in the most 
aimless way over the marshes at other times. The writer 
used regularly to wind up winter days’ rough shooting with 
‘“‘lying up” for plover. There were several certain flight fields, 
all in rather remote parts of a parish, of heavy loam and clay ; 
just before dusk an armful of straw was taken to the ditch 
opposite to the west, where any little light might be expected 
to show, and the gun made himself comfortable, with his dog by 
his side, and waited for the coming of the plover and the falling 
night. There is not the romance of waiting till daylight dies by 
the margin of the sea, where the tide laps against the piles 
of the sea wall, and the little stints fly whistling and calling 
over the darkening flats as the light goes out in the west 
like the fading of cooling iron from red to blackness. But there 
is a great stillness in the fields; the last team of plough horses, 
with their chains and splinters swinging, has gone splashing 
and clanking home to the farm, and the fields are empty 
and silent except for the last ‘good-night”’ call of the 
partridges going to sleep on the green fields. Then the 
dog pricks up his ears, and from the gathering gloom 
comes the ‘‘ peewit-peewit” of the first plover. By this time 
the flocks are not together, but broken up into little groups or 
single birds, of which this one is the forerunrer. ‘ Peewit- 
peewit ” again comes through the gloom, as he flits round the 
fieid. An instant he appears, and, though he seems eighty yards 
off, you know he is not more than twenty-five, and “‘ Bang!” 
goes the gun, with the flash-trailing sparks. He is down, and 
you can just see his white underwing lying lke a piece of 
paper. ‘Fetch him! Good dog!” The retriever jumps out 
of the ditch, gallops across, and is back with the bird in his 
mouth just as the main body of the peewits begin to 
arrive. They fly fast and low, all separate, vociferous, and 
as different as possible from what they appear in the day. 
When they come into the range of sight you fire as fast as you 
can load, for no amount of noise seems to drive them away further 
than the next field. When you kill you are just aware of some- 
thing like a fluttering butterfly coming down. If only wounded 


NIXEY RETRIEVFS A RABBIT. 
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¢ they lie and call. and they often Inine 
others round. It only lasts twenty 
minutes, when it is too dark to see, 
though the dog with his unerring nose 
soon finds the dead and wounded. You 
may kill from five to a dozen on such an 
evening, and though the walk home jis 
long, dark, and muddy, the peewits 
excellent birds for the table, and the 
sport, while it lasts, is exciting enou 

In the salt marshes, when there i; 4 
heavy frost, large bags may be ma 
not only at night, but in the ea \y 
moining, when the plover are sitt;)+ 
quietly waiting for the frost to gi, 
But the flighting is decidedly the |» st 
sport to be had with green plover. 

the salt marshes it is someti 
possible to find a place where t! 

is a chance of a shot at duck pas 
over, as well as the certainty of a 

of peewits at the flight. The int 
excitement of peering into the glo 
looking out for their swift and mi y 
shapes, which a straight shot sh 
later to be duck, plover, or curlew 
well worth the long walk and trou = 
of reaching the ground. Duck , 
often on their way to feed in 
splashes where bastard samphire grows, while the plover sé: 

to prefer the wet boggy ground. But the variety of grou 
and cries heard all around shows that you are in the midst 
many kinds of fowl, though, unfortunately, they are invisible. 
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THE ALASKAN GAME Pitt—A Hint To BririsH CcLuMBIA. 

FOR years there has Leen an in‘quitous export trade in deer meat, deer ski 
and antlers from Alaska to the United States. The Indians are said never to 
happy unless they are killing. The meat rots, and onlv the hides are tak 
The worst part of the trade is the slaughter of the giant moose and bears 
the Kachat Peninsula, in order to sell their trophies as specimen heads or hides 
A Bill to stop this, so far as possible, was introduced inté Congress by | 
Ilon. J. F. Lacey. It was quickly and cordially passed by both Ilouses, a 
became law at the close of the summer session. As the same problem is before 
our Government in East Africa, the Soudan, the Transvaal, and Rnodesia, the 
heads of the Bill are of practical interest. They run much on the lines of the 
Kast African regulations. The Lacey Law prohibits the exportation of wil | 
meat, except when the owner takes his own venison back with him. It limits 
the numter of big game to be killed by each hunter ; it establishes a close season ; 
and Government have leave to prohibit the killing of any animal in danger of 
extermination for five years. The Bill is excellent; but with so many skin- 
hunting Indians to deal with its enforcement will be very difficult. 

The ignorance of these Northern Indians passes belief. Recently five 
calves of the musk ox were caught with difficulty on the barren lands of the far 
north, and brought safely through the packs of wolves which followed the 
hunters some distance south. The Indians held a council, and concluded that 
this was a dodge to get all the other musk oxen to follow the hunters out of 
their territory, so they crept into the camp at night and murdered all the calves: 

GAME PROTECTION IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The new Act passed to protect the big game of Newfoundland is pronounced 
by American sportsmen to be ‘‘one of the best examples of game legislation 
ever enacted.” It completely recasts the game laws, increases the licence to 
100 dollars, and limits the killing of cariboo under such licence to two stags and 
one doe, instead of five stags and two does as was formerly permitted. ‘‘ Water 
killing ” is also absolutely prchibited. The deer on migration are in the habit 
of swimming certain lakes, and, being intercepted by men in canoes, were 
slaughtered in the water. But the event which drew attention to the need for 
a new game law was the cutting of the first consideratle railway across the 
island. It was the great railways which cut in two and destroyed the bison 
herds. So, too, in Newfoundland the railway threatened to destroy the cariboo 
deer, which, like the bison, assemble and migrate south at certain seasons. 
For some years since the completion of the railway there has been an almost 
continuous line of camps and hunters lying in wait for the animals when they 
crossed the metals on the southern migration. The new law makes a strip ten 
miles wide, with the railway in the middle, a sanctuary, within which no 
shooting is allowed. 

PROSPECTS OF SPORT IN THE ISLAND, 

Guides are to be supplied Ly the State in Newfoundland, as is done by the 
State of Maine, these guides acting both as trackers, gamekeepers, and checks 
on unfair shooting by licences. The prospects of sport seenis very tavourable 
compared with the cost of reaching the island and of the peimits. For the 
same fee as is paid for a New Forest licence in England a visitor can expect 
pretty conndently to have the usual small game shooting of the northern forests, 
with splendid salmon and trout-fishing, and every prospect of kiliing his three 
deer. Before the railway was made the whole interior of Newfoundland was 
less inhabited and explored than the greater part of British Columbia is now. 
One-third consists of rivers and lakes, from which the extraordinary facilities for 
fishing and wild-fowling may be guessed. The great drawback is the mosquito 
plague during part of the summer. But on the whole, when sport is organised 
rather more than it is at present, Newfoundland promises to be one of the must 
accessible and best areas for wild sport. Perhaps some of our :eaders may be 
inclined to give their experience of the island. 

RED-LEGGED PARTRIDGES FOR HEAvy LAND. 

In its natural state the red-leg inhabits the wild ani light ground, and 
especially the lower parts of rocky hills. In this country it seems rather to 
prefer the heavy clay lands. There is another possibility, viz., that where 
ttere is good light partridge land, and a good head of grey birds, the red-legs 
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are cenera ly killed off on purpose ; but there is no doubt that on the thoroughly 
bad heavy loams and clays of parts of high Suffolk and Essex the red-leg 
will do fairly well where you can never get up a head of grey partridges. We 
nave heard of a Norfolk sportsman who always had the French birds’ eggs on 
his good Norfolk ground picked up and sent to the parts about Stowmarket, 
where he also had land, bad ground for partridges and heavy, but where the 
red-legs gave some sport. There is this one merit about the birds, that as 
they always split up before rising three coveys of ten birds each will come over 
the cuns in a drive in probably ten different places at least, and with intervals, 
man. of them coming over singly. They then give capital shooting, and though 
a larze proportion will be killed, the percentage of shots at red-legs on a given 
day is higher by 100 per cent. or more than that at the same number of 
part iges. They are a very handsome bird, too, and when young by no means 
had cating. The best recipe is to make a partridge pudding of them, in which 
form they are ‘‘ undeniable.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

‘Ais LirrLE BROTHER’s GRAVE.”—S1IR,—You were good enough to 
nse!’ my true story of the poacher’s excuse that he had come up to a snared 
hare in order to ‘‘ give the pore thing a mite of vittles,” the victuals being a 
turn > he had pulled just before he was addressed. Here is another. A boy 
was ‘aught taking a wired rabbit, and was to be prosecuted, as there was no 
kee; ag any ground game in those parts, so bad was the poaching. His mother 
cam up to beg him off. She said what a good boy he was, what a help ; 
how be (and six others) were the only boys she had to maintain the family ; 
how she had lost the last but three when an infant; how this one never did 
take a rabbit, and how this would be a lesson to him never to do so if he 
waned to; and, lastly, that he was, at the very moment when he was so 
wicdly accused, on the way to lay a wreath on his little brother’s grave ! 
Yhis last touch almost carried the day—there were ladies there— when a horrid 
boy n the room blurted out the query, ‘‘ Why did he go two miles out of the 
way .o carry it there?” nat spoiled the whole case ; but I fear the boy got 
off.--C. J. CORNISH. 

{ddl enguries under this heading to be addressed to the Shooting Editor.| 














“ § F Peer was saved it was because he wished to be saved— 
and not at all because Solveig tried to save him.” Such 
was Clementine Gloucester’s comment upon a striking 
scene in Peer Gynt, and such is the keynote of “ John 
Oliver Hobbes’s” new novel Love and the Soul Hunters 

(Unwin), in which Clementine Gloucester is not only the heroine, 

but also far and away the most interesting character. So in- 

teresting, indeed, is Clementine Gloucester that she is not a 

character but a person. So are some, not perhaps all of the 

puppets whom Mrs. Craigie creates for our delight in this, the 
best and most thoughtful work that she has given to the public. 

It is a story in some measure of love and society, in part of 

politics and the Stock Exchange, but above all of human nature. 

It is a tale written by a woman of refined and acute intelligence, 

with a gift of humour which is supremely precious, with an 

abundant and sympathetic appreciation of the feelings of her own 
sex at any rate, which illumines every sentence. 

The pleasantest way of dealing with this notable book would 
be to assume, as is done sometimes for the convenience of the 
critic (and partly by way of flattering the reader), that the said 
reader knows the story and the characters. But, since that is 
neither safe nor honest, and since there is really something to 
be said after the story has been outlined, let that outline be 
sketched as briefly and coldly as may be. Prince Paul of 
Urseville-Beylestein was the second son of a deposed kinglet, by 
no means devoid of ambition or intelligence, wrapped up in 
himself not a little, prone to fancy himself in love with any 
beautiful woman who attracted him for the moment. He had 
for secretary Dr. Karl Felshammer, a man of powerful tempera- 
ment, of great readiness and resource, of iron resolution, in 
whom lurked, under a grim and forceful exterior, the potentialities 
of consuming passion. Clementine Gloucester was the daughter 
of an eminently respectable and aristocratic (but, perhaps, some- 
what stagey) baronet’s son, and of his wife, Mrs. Gloucester, 
of American descent. But Mrs. Gloucester having, in years 
gone by, been separated from her husband, having also become 
. professional dancer and so forth, preferred to be known as 
Madame de Montgenays, and the friend and companion of 
Cobden Duryee, American millionaire. There were other 
persons concerned in the evolution of the tale, but they did not 
matter much at the outset, and Clementine, it may be observed, 
was not aware that Madame de Montgenays was her mother. 
Felshammer was drawn in spite of himself into an ardent 
passion for Clementine at first sight; Prince Paul thought he 
was in love with her long before he was anything of the kind; 
Clementine was in love with Paul from the beginning, but far 
too proud to show her heart while she knew his feelings to be 
but slightly touched. 
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So Paul went away to the States accompanied by Duryee and 
Madame and another woman with rather an interesting side 
history, who was meant to attract him, the object of the expedi- 
tion being mainly to consider the question of ‘‘ running” part of 
Beglestein as a petroleum district. Meanwhile Mr. Gloucester, 
after the manner of amiable patricians, was ruined by a fraudulent 
agent, and came to London to live in obscurity. At the same 
time Felshammer, resolved to make money for Clementine’s 
sake, came to London also, forced himseli into the house of 
Sachs and Bickersteth (great financiers, who were supposed to be 
in charge of the Prince’s affairs) by showing them how they had 
been hoodwinked over the Prince’s business by one Gesner. 
Hence came it that when Mr. Gloucester, having tried to make 
things better by speculation was on the verge of absolute 
bankruptcy, Felshammer was able to save him. This Clementine 
did not know, but when she learned it she was horrified, for she 
had already rejected Felshammer’s suit, and she fancied that his 
‘‘burning eyes” regarded her with a proprietary look. But 
Madame Montgenays, on the prayer of Mr. Gloucester and 
without Clementine’s knowledge, advanced the trifle of £30,000 
and Felshammer was paid off. 

All did not go well even when Prince Paul returned. He 
had not grown out of egoism; he was not prepared to abandon 
his ambitions for his love; he even proposed morganatic 
marriage, and it was only quite near the end of the story that he 
forgot himself in his love. Then, when he was walking away, a 
happy man, from the little house at Kew, where he had declared 
himself, Felshammer shot him and all but killed him, but he 
recovered and was happy, and forgave Felshammer. 

These are the dry bones of the story, which, if the truth 
may be told, limps somewhat at the end. The beauty of it lies 
in its exquisite portraiture, and in its abundance of pithy but 
unlaboured gems of wit and sarcasm. The women are all works 
of art; Madame de Montgenays, indeed is that in more senses 
than one; but her pungent wit and her kindly heart more 
than atone for her artificial complexion. Clementine, with 
her beauty, her warm heart, her woman’s proper pride 
and her clear grasp of principal, is very fine. Rachel, the 
stately wife of one of the financiers, lives on the page. So 
does Lucie Hollemache, a woman with a sad past who, when 
the Prince would fain philander with her, causes him to drive her 
to Ealing, and then, pointing to an asylum in which her husband 
is confined, says that is where her heart lies. Of the men the 
grim Felshammer, deadly and strong, but never dishonest, and 
Mr. Gloucester, amiable and gullible and weak, but very human, 
are the best drawn. Neither the Prince nor Cobden Duryee 
quite convinces the mind. In fact, Mrs. Craigie understands 
women far better than she realises men. But let her take heart 
of grace. Thackeray himself understood men, but for the most 
part failed to make his woman natural; and to be mentioned in 
the same breath with Thackeray is to have earned no mean 
compliment. And in this case Mrs. Craigie honestly deserves such 
mention, for she has written, as he did, in a noble and high-minded 
lay. CYGNUS. 


AS usual at this time of year, this part of the piper is embarrassed by riches. 
Mr. Anthony Llope’s Ze Lutrusions of Peggy (Smith, Eder) is, for example, 
quite worthy to enjoy the principal place among the ‘‘ Books of the Day,” and 
would enjoy it but for the fact that it is occupied otherwise. In some ways, 
indeed, it is the best of Mr. Hope’s creations. Not since the days of Dolly 
herself—the original Dolly, that is to say, and not her ghost of later vears—has 
Mr. Hope imigined such bright and sprig.tly dialogue ; not even in ‘‘ The God 
in the Car” did he show a more thorough understandin:s of or a more finished 
power of portraiture of the persons concerned in the life of the City and the 
Stock Exchange; nowhere has he produced a person so original and delishtfu 
as Peygy herself, or shown a woman so deeply moved by strong emotiin as 
Trix Trevalla ; never has he written with such splendour of sarcasm or with 
such absolute fidelity to life as in treating of Lord Barmouth and his family. 
Finally, the redemption of Airey Newton from his fatal propensity to be miserly 
is, not to mince words, as telling an account of the struggle of a soul towards 
salvation as was ever conceived by the brain of man, or depicted by human 
genius. I may not tell all the story of Trix Trevalla, the young widow who 
had had a hard life until the recluse Airey Newton advised her to plunge into 
the world, even though she should burn her fingers in the process, or of her 
persecution by Beau ort Chance, the corrupt politician, whom detection drove 
into shady City life and into the arms of a tricky financier’s buxom daughter. 
Nor may [ linger over the manner in which Trix, having herself been ‘ taken 
up” by Society, ‘* takes up” the financier and his vulgar family, receiving tips 
in return, or over the fashion in which, when she drops them at the instance of 
her aristocratic fancé, they ‘‘let her in.” But space must be found ‘or sone 
extracts from the delicious account of the penance of Trix when, having been 
discovered in the act of speculating, she is condemned to a long visit at Barslett, 
the seat of Lord*Barmouth, her projected father-in-law. 

“To say that she was in prison there would be, perhaps, a strong ex- 
pression. To call her sojourn quarantine is certainly a weak one; we are not 
preached at in quarantine. Mervyn came down twice a week; the Birmouths 
themselves and Mrs. Bunfill completed the party. No guests were invited. 
Trix was to stay a month. A tenant had offered for the flat—it was let fora 
month. Trix was to stay at Barslett with the Barmouths and Mrs. Bonfill—a 
Mrs. Bonfill no longer indulgent or b'inded by partiality—hope ul still, indeed, 
but with open eyes, with a deir appreciation of dear Trix’s failings, possessed 
by an earnest desire to co-operate with the Barmouths in eradicating the same.” 

She has written to Fricher (the financier) to sell her Glowing Stars. It 
has become plain to her that, if her speculations go right, her aristocratic friends 
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will not think so very ill of her. In the middle of an afternoon comes a letter 
from Fr.cher announcing a call of §s. per share on 4,000 shares—in other 
words, ruin. She leaves the envelope about and is bantered at dinner. 
Naturally, almost inevitably, she _ lies. “Tt is very good. I don’t 
understand quite how good, but quite good.” And then that night she 
escapes from her prison, rushing past Lord Barmouth on the way out as that 
estimable but ineffably stupid nobleman is going his rounds of house and 
grounds which are the te:ror of his servants. Her escape is to despair, and the 
curious Bohemian society of Pegzy, and Airey Newton and Tommy Trent, in 
London, and of the rest of the book Peggy is not so much the Dea ex machina 
as the lively angel. It would be pleasant, indeed, to pause ove;x it, especially 
over the scene in which Peggy touches even the cold heart of Fricher, and over 
Airey Newton’s struggles with himself before he can part with his money; but 
the demands of space are imperative, and it must suffice to say, with such 
emphasis and conviction as may be attainable, that Mr. Hope has certainly never 
written a better novel—perhaps, indeed, that this volume represents his very 
best work up t» the present day. 

In Haunts of Ancient Peace (Macmillan), nicely illustrated by Mr. Edmund 
F. New, Mr. Alfred Austin strikes once more the gentle chords of ‘*‘ The Garden 
that I Love” and the volumes which followed in its train. As a writer of sweet 
Engli-h prose of this kind, interlarded with scraps of poetry which are innocent 
and mellifluous, Mr. Alfred Austin has few rivals among his contemporaries. 
This ttme we go rambling through the country with the Poet, Lamia and 
Veronica, on a driving tour through various parts of Southern England, amongst 
the English homes, the ‘* Haunts of Ancient Peace,” whose characteristics Tenny- 
son embalmed for ever in that perfect phrase. Now it is a village, next the garden 
of a solitary Rectory, then a Manor House or an ancient castle. On the subject 
of each there is easy and conversational discourse, with here and there a touch of 
wisdom or of common-sense, and a fine piece of vivid description now and then. 
‘‘ Where we went seemed, to all but Veronica’s directing mind, sheer haphazard ; 
and I am aware that this record of our autumn rambling is of the same fortuitous 
kind.” So it is; and therein lies its joy; it is the casual talk and the passinz 
reflections of a man cultivated, but never tiresome or serious. 

The A/cnthly Review, reaching the second anniversary of its birth, opens 
with a graceful little editorial article headed ‘‘ A Family Affair,” in which the 
editor pats himself on the back, so to speak, in a modest manner. Follows a 
remarkably sensible and straightforward article on ‘* The Lessons of the War,” 
by Lieutenant-General Sir E. Y. Brabant. They are roughly that self-reliance and 
initiative must be inculcated by definite training, that while short service is good 
re-enlistment should be encouraged, that officers must be made to live more 
cheaply so that the right class of them may be attracted, and that mounted 
infantry must be instructed in the care of horses. <A taking article by Sir George 
Arthur is based upon Sir Bartle Frere’s own words to the Secretary of State in 
1879: ‘* Unless my countrymen are much changed, they will some day do me 
iusiice.” There is not a doubt that they have so done, but Lord Grey’s r-cent 
letter and this article from Sir George Arthur complete the work. An illustrated 
article by Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., on ** The Golden Age of Egypt” is full of 
fascinating information concerning the civilisation of that mysterious country at 
least 4,000 years before the Christan Era. Finally ‘*‘ Danny,” Mr. Allred 
Ollivan’s Dog-novel grows extremely pathetic and, apparently, is marking 
the end. 

Since a Dandie Dinmont was to the fore in the last paragraph it is 
permissible to say that the /o:/nightly is, like the classic John Pym, ‘full 
of sairiousness,” but for a different season. It contains a lot of politics. 
Taking articles of a general and non-political character are the impressions of 
Mr. Claude Phillips of that wonderful Bruges Exhibition which, somehow or 
other, was never properly advertised, and ** The Bodleian Library,” by Mr. 
J. B. Firth. The history of this one-man library, founded by a Magdalen man 
of the sixteenth century and at the beginning of the seventeenth, on the ruins 
of that of Duke Humphrey, standing, as it now docs in many important 
departments, ‘* without rival among the great libraries of the world,” comes in 
particularly aptly in this month of the Tercentenary. lunds, however, are 
sadly needed ; and here is a grand opportunity for a Monte Cristo or an 
Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Richard Davey contributes some interesting reminis- 
cences of the views of M. Thiers on the relation of the S:ate and religion, from 
which it appears that M. Thiers would have been resolutely opposed to the 
recent course of the Republican Government Tre concluding article, the 
second by Mr. H. G. Wells on ** Mankind in the Making,” treats with abso!ute 
propriety of phrase, and with almost startling intelligence, the difficult question 
of the possibility of improving mankind, or the race of men, by careful breeding. 

Second Strings, by A. D. Godley (Methuen), will be eagerly bought by all 
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those who know ‘‘ Lyra Frivola” or ‘‘ Verses to Order.” Some of the best are 
nspired by the bequest of Mr, Rhodes to Oriel. 
** Ye antique wa!ls, ye portals old, 
Abode of High Research, 
Whose ampler bounds will soon (I’m told) 
Confront St. Mary’s Church. 
Where Dignity and Comfort vie 
To decorate your Table High, 
While alien dons, a starveling crew, 
Each eve regard with envious view 
These highly favoured scenes 
(Themselves compelled by fate to chew 
The Magdalen husks, the scraps of New, 
The mouldy crusts of Queen’s).” 

Tangled up in Beulah Land, by J. P. Mowbray (Constable), is a whin sical] 
sketch of American social life, very elegant in phrase, light-hearied in tone. and 
distinctly amusing. 

Cranford needs no bush, but Messrs. Macmillan’s pretty edition, ith 
preface by Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie and illustrations by Hugh Thomson, js a 
gem. The preface is lightly written on the basis of a good deal of pe snal 
knowledge, even of Knutsford, which of course is Cranford. 

To Messrs. Methuen’s Standard Library has been added the /  jz¢f 
evolution of Thomas Carlyle in three volumes, edited, annotated, and us -red 
in with an introduction by Mr. C. R. L, Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen. he 
work, which was worth doing, is thoroughly well done. 

Just So Stories for Little Children, by Rudyard Kipling (Macwillan), iow 
that brilliantly-gifted author in quite a new light, for they are illustrated vith 
exceedingly clever drawinzs by the author, drawings which will appeal : 
children, no less than small, by dint of their whimsical strength. Nothi «© is 
harder for a grown man, even a father, than to form a judgment on the qu: tion 
how stories will strike little children. It has therefore seemed good to 1. < to 
try these tales by the mind of a clever and humour-loving child of nine ho 
it must be recorded with regretful candour, did not speak highly of them. In 
this she differs from her parent, who thinks some of these animal stories, ~ar- 
ticularly ‘*How the Leopard got his Spots” and ‘‘The Beginning o: the 
Armadillos,” quite excellent. However, no househo!d is likely to regret the 
acquisition of the book, for it is imposible to be too old to enjoy it. 
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4006 DURE OF .. ., 
WESTMINSTER’S HUNTERS. 








HE days of cub-hunting are nearly over, and the time 
approaches when the mettle of our horses will be 
severely tried. Many a fox-hunter during the coming 
month will curse his lack of foresight when he finds 
himself mounted on a horse as fat as a pig. If he 

misses the run of the season because his mount is unable to stay 
with the racing pack for more than three or four fields, he will 
probably learn his lesson, and devote more attention to his 
stable before the beginning of the next season. The enormous 
amount of care and experience required to bring a hunter to 
the pink of perfection is not hard to realise when we consider 
the training of a race-horse. Of course, the comparison is not 
altogether a fair one, for the hunter has to work for five 
months in the year, and it would be impossible to keep 
him in the perfect condition in which a race-horse should 
be on the day of his race. However, it is absurd to expect 
a hunter to do himself or his rider justice after the long 
summer rest unless he is properly hardened by careful 
exercise and judicious diet. That the Duke of Westminster 
appreciates the importance of getting his horses fit before the 
beginning of the hunting season is indicated by the accompany- 
ing picture. It is a photograph of a group of his hunters 
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and their attendants taken just before morning exercise. 
it is impossible for anyone who possesses such a large 
stud to superintend personally the training of the horses 
which are destined to carry him in the hurting-field, and much 
must depend on the stud groom and his subordinates. But a 
great deal can be done by anyone who possesses the necessary 
knowledge and can spare a little time occasionally to inspect 
his stables. His Grace would not be his father’s son if he did 
not know something about a horse, and his performances in the 
fi ld are sufficient guarantee of his keenness. Judging from the 
lcoks of the horses in the picture he ought to be among the first 
fi'zht this year. 


WILD (COUNTRY LIFE. 


RPIRDS FROM NORWAY. 

¥ E have more than our share of this year’s migrating birds, 

especially on the East Coast. From September 2oth to 

October gth the wind remained in the east, often blowing 

with great force, and the natural result was that the stream 

of migration from Scandinavia, which ordinarily flows south- 

wards before a north wind, was largely diverted across the sea 
to Britain. Most of the Norwegian birds, however, are British also, and there 
w + nothing, save the direction of the wind, to tell us whence the flocks of 
m rant missel-thrushes, song-thrushes, blackbirds, robins, hedge-sparrows, larks, 
ch ftinches, rooks, jackdaws, hooded crows, and many other birds came, although 
th hosts which filied our coastwise fields had evidently come from oversea. 
Ev:n the arrival of ring ouzels and siskins on parts of the coast of North Norfolk, 
wiere they are not usually seen, did not prove their foreign origin, because all 
of these birds breed further north in Britain. Similarly the Aycatchers, black- 
cays, tree pipits, redstarts—all summer birds travelling south for the winter— 
wiich kept arriving, with fresh relays of swallows and house-martins, after the 
lasi of our own summer birds of the same kinds had gone, might also have been 
belated wayfarers from North Britain. 

UNDOUBTED FOREIGNERS. 

What really showed these feathered crowds to be accidental visitors 
from Norway was the presence among them of birds which do not breed in 
3ritain, such as the bramblings. These came in such large numbers, too, as to 
show that this year’s migration to Britain from Norway has been quite excep- 
tional in volume so far, and we may therefore expect to hear of many rarities 
being taken on the East Coast this year. Let us hope that not all of them will 
be shot, because it is probably by such accidental diversion of the stream of 
migration in autumn that birds extend their range to new regions. 


DIVERTED MIGRATION. 

Some of the bramblings, for instance, when they desire to return northwards 
in spring may be unable to recross the sea, because west winds are rare on the 
East Coast at that season. Thus they may be compelled to travel up to 
Scotland, where a single nest was found in Perthshire many years ago. If the 
weather statistics of the autumn previous to that discovery were available, it 
would probably be found that strong east winds had prevailed at the beginuing 
of October, bringing the bramblings out of their course, as has happened this 
year, to England. Similarly the blackcaps, redstarts, and other summer birds, 
which have been driven across the sea to us on their way south from breeding 
haunts in Scandinavia, may be unable to cross the sea again on the return 
journey, and may either remain on our East Coast to breed or wander to North 
Britain. In either case they would increase the British stock of desirable and 
engaging birds. 

LucKLEss HOUSE-MARTINS. 

The last of our house-martins departed on October gth, not without tragedy. 
The latest of all the broods had left the nest on the previous day, when it was 
raining and a strong wind blowing. Very soon, one after another of the 
unskilled youngsters got into difficulties, and were picked up fluttering on the 
drive or among the wet grass with soaked feathers. Though they were put into 
a dry verandak, where their parents could have fed them, they persisted in 
fluttering out into the wet again, and two were found dead later. The third 
doubtless shared the same miserable fate, which, indeed, annually befalls one 
or more of the later broods. The feathers of the young on leaving the nest 
seem to lack the wet-resisting power of mature plumage, and they look dull and 
rough. Probably this is owing to the fact that while they are crowded together 
in the nest they cannot preen their feathers properly, and until this has been 
done they get easily draggled by the wet. 

Do Bats MIGRATE? 

Every year I grow more inclined to believe that bats migrate—at any rate 
from the East Coast-——almost as freely as swallows and almost as early as 
the cuckoo. By harvest time a very marked diminution of their numbers is 
always apparent. Where in July there were scores, at the end of August you 
will see scarcely half-a-dozen, and it is almost always in August that we get 
those first chilly evenings which drive insect life to shelter. These chilly 
evenings are always the result of northerly winds; and what would be more 
natural than that the hungry young bats of the year, lacking their parents’ 
attachment to the breeding site, should on such occasions range wide with the 
wind and be carried further and further south? It is characteristic of migration, 
too, that o!ten, after the bulk of the bat population seems to have departed, 
there should be a night or two when we seem to have almost as many bats 
as ever. The same thing happens over and over again by day with martins 
and swallows, as fresh flocks on their way from further north halt with us on 
their southward journey. 

CoLD AND TorRPIDITY. 

Often, of course, large numbers of bats are discovered in winter, huddled 
together asleep, in hollow trees or old roofs; but these may be only a percentage 
of the myriads that flutter along every hedge, round every clump of trees, and 
over every piece of water on a summer’s evening. And it seems more reasonable 
to suppose that bats migrate—as they fly and feed—like swallows, than that the 
majority go to sleep for the winter so early as August. There seems to be 
direct connection between the cold of winter and the torpidity of creatures 
which hibernate; and how could bats remain torpid all through September, 
when, although some nights may be chilly, the days are often among the hottest 
of the year? The migration of bats has never been observed; but this proves 
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nothing, because the migrations of birds are unseen also, except round light- 

houses and at fixed points of arrival and departure. At these points the bat, 

travelling in the dark, would not be easily detected, and with eyes adapted for 

night work he would not be dra:v1 out of his way by the glare of a lighthouse. 
‘“* BLIND AS A Bat!” 

Bats will enter brilliantly-lighted rooms, it is true, causing consternition to 
women—very reasonably, too, for a bat that has entangled itself in a woman’s 
hair is as difficult to get out again as a bunch of fish hooks; but the bat is not 
blinded, as the moths seem to be, by the light. The moths flyin at the window 
because they cannot help it; but the bat comes because he sees the moths. 
Once inside the room the plucky little fellow flits backwards and forwards, 
round and round, trying to find a way out through the walls or the ceiling ; but 
that he can see very well is evident from the skill with which he avoids the 
furniture and pictures and dodges blows aimed at him. The only suggestion of 
defective eyesight is given when the bat tries to hook himself on to the pattern 
of the wall paper and comes slithering down; but this is really only an error of 
judgment. In his life out of doors the bat has never seen any perpendicular 
surface without irregularities to which he could han: himself, and the painted 
wall paper baffles his intellect rather than his sight. 

CONTRASTS IN EYESIGHT. 

That the bat’s vision is not affected in the same way as that of some moths 
and birds by a light at night is more plainly shown, however, in the case of a 
closed window to a lighted room. It is no uncommon thing to be startled as 
one sits writing at night by a sparrow, which has been disturbed from the 
creepers, banging against the window, while on a warm, dull night moths are 
always dancing up and down the glass or knocking their heads against it. The 
bats, on the other hand, which wheel to and fro outside, hardly ever touch the 
windows, and then only as lightly as possible in taking an inset off the glass. 
So vou may see a bat flitting round a street lamp where moths are fluttering. 
They fly against the lamp because they cannot see ; he flies close to it because 
he sees them very pl!ainly—so plainly that he selects from among them those 
that are good to eat, From these contrasts it is easy to understand how, if bats 
migrate, keepers of lighthouses should see nothing of them; and migration 
appears to be the simplest explanation of the annual disappearance of most ot 
our bats in very early autumn. In that case, as with song-thrushes and other 
‘partial migrants,” those which depart would mostly be the young of the year. 

E. K. R. 
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MAGPIES. 
To rue Epiror oF ‘Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—In last week’s Country LIFE, your correspondent ‘* P. H. Ditchfield ” 
says he had just seen eight magpies, and asks if this large number gathere.l 
together at one time is not somewhat unusual. It may interest him (and others) 
to know that there is a locality here where about thirty magpies may be seen 
together. Last year I counted one day twenty-eight as they flew from one field 
to another, and the other day I saw in the same place well on to that number, 
although I did not stop to count them. I mean to do so one day, and to take 
toll of them.—W. G., York. 
SONNING BRIDGE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘ CountrRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I was much interested in the design given in your number of the 4th inst. 
Do please call the architect’s attention to one point in particular, viz., the wood 

parapet over the 
. new brick arches 
. ———~_ It seems to me 
that a brick parapet 
to correspond with 
the parapet of the 
rest of the brick- 
work would be 
much preferable, 
and greatly improve 
the general effect of the work. Coming to 
the details of the proposed new timber- 
work, the knees appear to be unnecessarily 















A heavy, although it is difficult to judge of 
9, J this without sections, etc , and why should 
if the notch in main timbers be carried through 
oa to outside, instead of being hidden as 


indicated in sketch? I am aware that it 
would increase the difficulty of putting 
together, but in the old timber roofs here built 400 years ago and still as 
sound as ever all the timber-work is put together as indicated in my ske:ch.— 
J. C. PeacuE, M.Inst.C.E , Kelvedon, Essex. 

[You will find both ways of cutting the tenons in early work excellent, and 
precedent exists for both.—ED.] 


HISTORY OF LILIUM HENRYI. 
{To tHE Eprror oF ‘*CouNnrTRY Lire.”] 

S1r,—Could you kindly tell me anything of the history of this famous lily, 
which is a prince of its race, and named, I telieve, after Dr. Henry, who has 

travelled so much in China. —B. es 
[This is an interesting question. Lilium Henryi is not found over:an 
extensive tract. It is common in the Ichang gorge on rocky limestone ledges, 
wind swept, and exposed to the sun. Its height here is only 3ft., and’ few 
flowers appear; tut, to use Dr. Henry’s own words, ‘*In the conglomerate 
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mouniains of Ichang it grew taller.” But the plant never exceeded 6ft. in 
height. We quite agree with you in your opinion of this lily. Its oranze 
colouring is very beautiful, and the plant has a stronz constitution. L. Henrvi 
is a ‘* safe” lily, and that is more than can be said for many of the race.— Eb. ] 


ARCHITECTURE OF SMALL HOUSES. 

[To THE Epiror or ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Several times lately, in your excellent paper, I have read articles and 
noles in-isting that the attention of architects of small houses ought to be 
directed to two points in particular, the avoidance of offensive noise and culinary 
smell in the living and reception rooms. I venture to address you in support 
of this admir:bie contention, because I happen lately to have been staying in a 
small house where these offences are, by a happy chance, almost wholly avoided. 
The happy chance consisted in the fact that the house is built on to an original 
cottage. The whole thing is one-floored, bungalow fashion. The kitchen and 
all the servants rooms are in this cottage. Consequently there is no smell and 
no noise of servants gigging in the room and kitchen, no clash of pots and pans 
—in fact, none of the abominations that architects of small houses never seem to 
consider. AsI write I sit in a room, an important room, of a small house, over 
which, to satisfy the artistic exigencies of the architect’s soul is a passage, in 
which are situated the housemaid’s cupboard and the linen cupboard. If 
architects only would consider the comfort of those who have to live in the houses 
they build, rather than the satisfaction of their own sense of proportion and so 
on, all would be much less imperfect in this imperfect world. Let beauty be 
studied, by all means. It need not be sacrified ; but let reasonable comfort be 
the first consideration. The separate cottage (containing kitchen and servant’s 
places), with house containing living rooms annexed, must convey the hint as to 
the right way of dealing with the small house problem where space abounds. —H. 

OLD AND NEW. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir —In regard to the suggestions as to the Sonning Bridge, the accompanying 
photograph will be regarded with interest, inasmuch as it shows what was 
done in Lancashire in the matter of preserving an old historical bridge which 
was unsuitable for modern traffic. The better expedient was adopted of 
leaving the old bridge 
intact, to be made more 
meilow and_ picturesqu2 
by the hand of Father 
Time, and building a new 
structure across the river 
some short distance away. 
The effect is at once not 
only _ satisfactory, but 
eminently artistic, for 
now one bridge is seen 
through the other; the 
old and the new are, so 
to speak, cheek by jowl, 
and the spot is one of the 
most favourite resorts on 
the Hodder. Whether 
viewed from the river, as 
seen in the photogiaph, or 
from the bridge, the 
scene is highly picturesque 
and harmonious.— 

W. H. K 


A SINGULAR JUMP- 
ING PHOTOGRAPII. 
[To THE EpiTor.] 
Sir,—I am sending you 
a rather interesting photo- 
graph, which was taken a 
few days ago. The horse is jumping a stile 7ft. high, and, as you see, falling 
on his head. If you judge it worth publishing I should feel grateful. — 

G. DE WAELE. 


[The accompanying illustration, which our correspondent was fortunate to 
secure, as the sizht of a horse in such an unfamiliar position is likely to be the 
subject of surprise to many, undoubtedly affords a proof of the possibilities 
which are open to the phvtographic artist. The height, too, of the jump is so 
unusually great, even for. riderless horse, that it must be a subject of regret 
that there do not appear to have been more spectators of a feat which, under 
any circumstances, must be regarded as a very remarkable one.—Ep. | 
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ANOTHER TAME FOX. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—A recent issue of your journal contains an interesting photograph — a 
tame fox from Ross-shire. I enclose a photograph which shows a South Cour ry 
fox, which is also wonderfully tame, and is quite at home with a foxho: d 
puppy. This fox was got when young, and the puppy and it are inseparable. - 


FOXES AND THEIR FOOD. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CouNnTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—In my own district I observed that this year, which has proved so inim!:al 
to the majority of wild creatures, has not interfered with the domestic arran 
ments of the local foxes, and from all other parts of the country I hear ti «t 
the breeding season has been one of the best for many years. The cubs : :e 
numerous, strong, and “fit to run for their lives,” notwithstanding the wet, c d 
weather from which t 
must have suffered in th: r 
early youth, Now, I 
have a theory to account 
for this which may 
mere foolishness to th: 
who have more knowledg 
of the habits of foxe: 
but I have never hear 
a plausible explanation 
why a bad season for 
pheasants, partridges, and 
other ground - nesting 
birds should be a good 
one for foxes, as is almost 
invariably the case. The 
explanation I have to 
give is, that it is always 
easier for a hungry vixen 
to pick up a young bird 
or two when they are in 
a weakly and tackward 
condition than during a 
fine, warm, dry spring 
and summer, when the 
young chicks develop 
quickly and are ableto take 
care of theuselves very 
soon after they leave their 
mothers’ wings. By this 
I do not wish to imply that 
the fox’s larder is entirely 
supplied by game preserves, but that when other things, such as rats, rabbits, and 
** such small deer,” fail, a satisfying meal can always be found among the invalids 
in the covert next door. Anja summer such as the one from which we have 
been suffering always affects the rising generation of all kinds of animals, so that 
beasts and birds of prey have less difficulty in filling the hungry maws of their 
own offspring than when the young of those creatures on which they wage war 
develop rapidly. I should be glad to hear the views of other people on this 
subject, more especially because the theory of food supply in no way accounts for 
the enormous increase of hares this year. One would naturally suppose that 
hares would suffer more than rabbits from a very wet season, spending the night 
as they do in the open and having no nice, comfortable, dry bed to retire to in the 
morning. If you can afford space for this letter, I am sure many of your readers 
will be interested to read the views of your Hunting Editor, or any of the readers 
of Country Lire who have studied the question of th: food supply in the 
lower animal world. —E. B., Dorset. 


DISEASE AMONG TREES. 
[To rHe Epiror or ‘Country LiFe.”] 

Sir,—At a meeting of the Essex Field Club in Epping Forest attention was 
drawn to a disease which is spreading rapidly, and which attacks the tops and 
upper branches of the trees, causing the affected parts to die. I understood that 
some branches so attacked had been examined, and found to have a brown fungus 
attached, but that it was not known whether the fungus constitutes the primary 
disease or is developed through the weakening of the branches from another 
cause. The existence of the disease appeared to have been previously unnoticed 
by most of those present ; but during subsequent peregrinations in parts of Essex, 
Hertfordshire, and Surrey I have been surprised at the very large number o! 
trees which either have their tops wholly or partially dead, or the leaves thereof 
so thinned that I fear it will not be long ere they become so. _If_ the existence 
of this disease be a recognised fact, it appears to me to be of the utmost 
importance that the matter should be at once investigated, not by the spasmodic 
effort of individuals, but by a properly organised body of experts, in order that 
the nature of the disease may be ascertained, and, if possible, a remedy ot 
preventive obtained there‘or.--G E. V, 
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